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POSTGLACIAL VOLCANIC ASH 


AUGUST 1966 


IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


PIEDMONT, MONTANA AND ALBERTA 


By LELAND HorBERG AND RICHARD A. ROBIE 


ABSTRACT 


A volcanic ash layer, which occurs in postglacial alluvium and colluvium at several 
localities in southern Alberta and northwestern Montana, is named the Galata ash. The 
stratigraphic relations and physical properties of the ash indicate a single episode of 


volcanic activity and possible correlation with 


an ash layer in southwestern Glacier Park 


assigned on the basis of pollen analyses to the postglacial Xerothermic period. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A widespread volcanic ash layer in post- 
glacial deposits of the Northern Rocky Moun- 
tain piedmont is a possible key bed and is of 
particular interest because it occurs along a 
probable important migration route of early 
man into the interior of the continent. 

The ash layer was first noted in a single ex- 
posure near Monarch, Alberta, in 1951 (Hor- 
berg, 1952a; 1952b, p. 317). Subsequently six 
additional localities were discovered, so that 
at present the ash appears to be present over 
an area of at least 15,000 square miles (Fig. 1). 
Since physical properties and geologic occur- 
rence indicate a correlative age, the ash is here 
named the Galata ash! and locality 1 (Fig. 1; 
Table 1) is designated as the type locality. 





‘If correlations with the postglacial ash from 
Glacier Peak, Washington, are established by later 
studies, this name should be dropped and the term 
Glacier Peak ash should be adopted. 
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Field observations were made in connection 
with regional Pleistocene studies supported by 
grants from the Penrose Bequest of The Geo- 
logical Society of America and from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


GEOLOGIC OCCURRENCE 


The ash layer occurs within postglacial al- 
luvial and colluvial deposits which rest un- 
conformably on glacial deposits of probable 
Cary age (Horberg, 1954, p. 1140). It ranges in 
thickness from 3 to 15 inches and lies 3-12 feet 
below the surface. 

At the type locality the ash is found within 
an alluvial sequence that includes both flood- 
plain and channel deposits ( Pl. 1, fig. 2). The 
sequence is unconformable on the underlying 
Cary till and an erosion surface truncates the 
upper part of the section so that there is not 
a complete postglacial record. The sequence 
itself displays no apparent unconformities and 
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the deposits probably record more or less con- _ layers, unlike the humus zones at locality 3 
tinuous alluviation by Willow Creek and pos- are secondary deposits from coal and carbo. 
sibly by a small tributary from the west. The naceous shale beds which occur on the slope 
ash layer has a maximum thickness of 15 inches above. 
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FicurE 1.—InpEx Map SHowrnc Gatata AsH LOCALITIES 
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FiGuRE 2.—TypEe SEcTION AT GALATA, MONTANA Pas 
Nos. 1, 2, 3—alluvial silt; no. 4—Galata ash; nos. 5-10—alluvial clay, silt and sand; no. 11—glacial til 


(See Table 2.) 

and occurs within a pseudo-syncline represent- In the section east of Woolford at locality 
ing overbank fill of a former stream channel (Fig. 3; Table 4) the ash is in a colluvial clay 
(Table 2). overlain by alluvial silts. The colluvium is dis 


At locality 2 the ash occurs 11 feet below tinguished from the alluvium by its pooret 
the surface in a sequence of slope deposits of sorting, the presence of scattered pebbles, an¢ 
local derivation (Table 3). The deposits are the absence of clearly defined stratification. 
noncalcareous which indicates that they were Similar relations are found at localities 4 and 5. 
derived largely from the leached zone of surface At locality 6, south of the town of Pincher 
soils and from local outcroppings of noncal- Creek, the ash occurs within a gray colluvial 
careous Cretaceous bedrock. The carbonaceous clay 3 feet below the surface. A well-defined 
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GEOLOGIC OCCURRENCE 


TABLE 1.—SumMMARY OF GALATA AsH PROPERTIES 


Numbers refer to localities in Figure 1 
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Johns 
1 2 3 4 6 7 ane. 
Park 
Indices of refraction........ 1.510 | 1.507 1.518 1.505 1.515 1.507 about 
+.005 | +.005) +.005 + .005 +.005 +.002 | 1.515 
OO aiegit aisle oon en silt silt silt silt very-fine silt silt 
sand 
Composition (%) : 
CM sastiicesnnesn Sapiens 65 93 94 95 90 90 5 
PMO niateitie cio erwcnaeistek 20 Oe a ry ee rece 1 A Cc 
Andesine-labradorite 15 5 5 4 8 A Cc 
Hornblende.............. x x ? x x< A a3 
Ce a oer x 1 1 x nn rere x 
Magnetite............... x x x x x x Cc 
RS a stanisiecceacal amacc ? Bee} WE aia x Cc 
MMM <5. cosiacncSseaSasiedl aac Ml eee Ob nemevee I) seassels me OW Seto 
DE i nnsonsadl seas "Wace: Declares Ml raterus : are 
LO ee oes Meer ema! Beas Raby ets ger erer eas une x 
BN iste wie olsen ED, fopiette Maat (INN ee aan ee attanicd, See srianrs x 
WEE. Shia kcceucatae st” <icectee dwiieiear ll) Geeecey Lh canons MP eayies x 
MMMM. oo: sececcvctasdrecstacaiMwieanclad Up Rea iete: UWI ceaissieide Hh Ie sieieion ay Ot) Mahe ee x 
crests Sakwtceen, ledravis, Nie eas rill oweiawie ph —edarectan Ih chests x 
NNER. 4 Ridin cB cieseaitcnll bc wkan APT eee) oeetastee eal cateriserea Hs eaiene x 
OR chr omcrbacccly Saute vata Wl cathe Wi owantenas Wn wesaie x 
IDS 5.505. civaivivizesealy Mew ieran ft alates) Hl ce ewcaate Ph Gkeeareeen Ml eeeiean x five 
MG isin tba U a alia. ccal Ml Gaemie AP asuresten Ul ices: ML sarecdiaae I) Geeeane 90 
Shard type (Fig. 4): 
| ee ee 2 4.261 3,2 1, 2.3 ome 0 OE eee 9 
LAER AA apes Perr 13,4149 4,5 6, 7,9 i ere re 
6,9 
Color grayish | salmon | purplish | purplish | purplish | purplish 
white gray gray gray white 
Tenkneay Gia.) oe. os.5.0.0.5 5000-0: 15 3 6 8 3 6 Oe 
Depth below surface (ft.) 9 11 12 8 3 6 10 
Deposit : 
PIM osc do. cs ravecree x seer Wt Caskets WP cosioeene “il ves eean x 
CN iccsicccesical) ose x x x : a eer shi 
DN iiocieessctisseal atisce dt Weak JM cata sas Unease Bh Saas BO Gncececs x 























N. 4, T.3, R.23 


Locations (See Fig. 1) 
1, Galata, Montana; along Willow Creek and Highway 2, 0.75 miles W. of town 
2. South of Cardston, Alberta, along Boundary Creek; NW. corner, sec. 11, T.1, R.26 
3. Woolford, Alberta; along Alberta Railway and Irrigation Canal; SE. corner, sec. 1, T.3, R.24 

4. Between Woolford and Spring Coulee, Alberta, along Alberta Railway and Irrigation Canal; center of 


5. Spring Coulee, Alberta; along Alberta Railway and Irrigation Canal; NW 4, sec. 21, T.4, R.23 
6. Pincher Creek; 0.5 miles S. of town; SE. corner, NE. \%, sec. 15, T.6, R.30 


7. Monarch; along Oldman River; center, NW. 14, sec. 26, T.9, R.23. 


A, abundant; C, common; X, present 
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TABLE 2.—Type SECTION AT GALATA, MONTANA 
(Figs. 1, 2; Pl. 1) 








Thick- 








Deposits ness Depth 
Postglacial Xerothermic (?) 
alluvium: 
(1) Silt, very clayey, light gray- 
ish brown, rudely stratified, 
PI ooo vie Since vanenaivs 3 3 
(2) Silt, clayey, light gray, 
stratified, calcareous......... 3 6 


(3) Silt and fine sand, gray, 
stratified, calcareous; small- 
scale, intricate cross-bedding 
in places; fragments of ash in 
MOWOS STMCIOB <2 cicecccens 3 9 

(4) Galata volcanic ash, gray- 
ish white, poorly stratified, 
scour and fill structures, vari- 
able thickness with pinches 
ree 1:25 

(5) Clay, blocky, light gray, | 
stratified, calcareous; discon- 
tinuous; contains blebs of 
MUNG OD. 5 6 ois icc ciwes 3 

(6) Silt, clayey, light gray, 
stratified, calcareous......... 8 

(7) Clay and silt, light gray, 
layers 0.5-3 inches, cal- 
MIN 6 de ecaancniscaeass 

(8-9) Silt, sandy, light gray, 
stratified, calcareous (8); with 
channel inset of sand, medium 
to fine, current cross-bedding.| 6 

(10) Sand, gravelly, brownish 
gray; some pebbles have lime 
coatings; a single, worn, bison | 
tooth was found in this de- 





2.5 





0.75 | 30.5 

Wisconsin Cary (?) till: | 
(11) Till, clayey, dark gray, 
calcareous; extends to stream 
er rye rr 7 





| 37.5 





soil profile on the clay (A and B horizons total 
15 inches) indicates a considerable age for the 
deposit. In section 7 the ash overlies hori- 
zontally stratified silty alluvium and is overlain 
by 6 feet of earthy, brown, silty colluvium. 
The alluvial deposits are encised by present 
streams and occur as low terraces. Colluvium 
is commonly associated and is present also as 
an extensive mantle on upland slopes where it 
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is completely stabilized by vegetation. These | 
relations and the well-developed overlying soil . 
profile show that the deposits antedate the 

present cycle of stream and slope-wash activity | 
and were deposited under different climatic | 


TABLE 3.—SeEction SouTH OF CARDSTON, ALBERTA, 
ALONG BOUNDARY CREEK 
(Locality 2, Fig. 1) 








| Thick- 








Deposits ness —_— 
| Ut) jh) 
—— 
Postglacial Xerothermic (?) col- | 
luvium: 
ere ree | 3 3 


(2) Clay, silty, sandy, scattered | 
pebbles, grayish brown; thin, | 
carbonaceous layers, noncal- | 
Roos oer ehen: city Sawai 8 11 

(3) Galata volcanic ash, silty, 
salmon-colored, noncalcareous, 

0.25 


GMCOMEMMOUS. «0.55 osc es ss 11.25 
(4) Clay as above, sandier 

ee a er eae 6 17.25 
(5) Clay, black, carbonaceous, 

MOMCAICATOOQUS.... 0.5. cc cas. 1.5 | 18.75 


(6) Clay, silty, pebbly, gray; | 
noncalcareous except for sec- 





ondary lime near base........| 2 20.75 
Wisconsin Cary (?) outwash: 
(7) Pebble gravel, contains crys- | 
talline rocks, discontinuous...| 0.5 | 21.25 
Cretaceous bedrock: 
(8) Shale, brown, weathered....| 1 22.25 
(9) Shale, gray, unweathered, to | | 
stream level ................ | 3 25.25 
conditions. The increase in humus content 


toward the top of the sequence in many sections, 
in addition, suggests a change to more moist 
conditions in the latter part of the period of 
deposition. 


PROPERTIES OF THE ASH 


The ash is commonly purplish gray, but in 
places it may be grayish white or even flesh- 
or salmon-colored. As determined micro- 
scopically, the average grade size is a coarse 
silt, except at the Pincher Creek locality where 
very fine sand is more abundant. A mechanical 
analysis of the ash at locality 7 near Monarch 
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shows a median diameter of .05 mm, which 
places it within the coarser range of eolian 
silts (Horberg, 1952b, p. 314). 

The indices of refraction of the glass shards 
range from 1.505 + .005 to 1.518 + .005 


ash from locality 7, which clearly shows con- 
tamination, the restricted and uniform miner- 
alogy points to primary deposition. 
Characteristic shard shapes are shown in 
Figure 4, and the dominant types at various 























Ficure 3.—Gro.ocic Section East oF WooLrorD, ALBERTA 
Nos. 1-3—alluvial silts with humus layers (black); no. 4—colluvial clay with humus layer at top; no. 5— 
Galata ash; no. 6—colluvial clay; no. 7—varved silt and clay; no. 8—glacial till (See Table 4.) 





FicurE 4.—SHARD TyPES IN SILT AND FINE-SAND GRADE SIZE 
(See Table 1.) 


(Table 1), which is well within the range of 
variation of ash from a single episode of vol- 
canism. In this connection it is to be noted that 
the extreme ranges were for ash at closely ad- 
joining localities (3 and 4) where stratigraphic 
relations are essentially identical. The indices 
show that the ash was derived from a magma of 
acid composition with 70-75 per cent SiO, 
(George, 1924, p. 365). 

In the coarse-silt grade size the percentage 
of glass is between 90 and 95, except at locality 
1 where it is 65. There is an increase to es- 
sentially 100 per cent in finer grades, and a de- 
crease to about 50 per cent in the very-fine 
sand fractions where feldspar and quartz show 
a corresponding increase. 

The minerals commonly present with the 
glass include quartz, andesine-labradorite, 
biotite, green hornblende, magnetite, and en- 
Statite (Table 1). In all samples except the 


localities are given in Table 1. Fibrous, platy to 
splinter-shaped fragments (types 1 and 2) are 
dominant in the coarse-silt grades; nonfibrous 
bubble-type forms (type 6) predominate in the 
fine-silt grades; and irregular, clouded forms 
(type 9) with inclusions are the most common 
type in the fine-sand grades. 


CORRELATION AND AGE 


The similarities in geologic occurrence and 
physical properties show that the ash was 
probably deposited during a single, brief period 
of volcanic activity and that it may be usable 
as a key bed in correlating postglacial deposits. 

Volcanic ash zones in postglacial bog deposits 
have been reported by Hansen (1948; 1949a; 
1949b) from southwestern Glacier Park and 
from localities farther north near Edmonton, 
Alberta. Ash zones at these localities occur at 


¢ 
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depths of 10-16 feet, and in some localities TABLE 5.—TENTATIVE PosTGLACIAL CHRONOLOGY | 
near Edmonton a shallow ash zone occurs FOR NORTHERN Rocky MOUNTAIN PIEpMontT 
within 2 feet of the surface and also at the i. 
| 
TaBLE 4.—SecTion 3 Mites East OF Geologic record Meletive changes) Sar 
Woo.rorD, ALBERTA benaten 
Along Alberta Railway and Irrigation Canal | carbon 
(Locality 3, Fig. 1; Fig. 3) ger —_ 
Post-Xerothermic (Little 
: Thick- Ice Age): warmer 
eee Ui) “ED Recent erosion, minor 
alluviation 
Postglacial deposits: Climax of Little Ice 
Post-Xerothermic (?) alluvium: Age—deposition of cold. moiat 
(1) Silt, pebbly, sandy, dark cirque moraines, grav- . 
gray, rudely stratified; soil el fans, and valley 
WEP 5 65:5 cave caens £75. 2.28 gravels | 
(2) Silt, clayey, sandy layers, Deposition of buried | 
light grayish brown, rudely peat bed (3300 years 
stratified, humus layer at old); deposition of enigh: eiahe | 
vores tahoe etRes 2.40} 4.15 upper, humus-bearing ‘ | 
(3) Silt, as above; humus colluvium and allu- | | 
layer at top............... 4.00| 8.15 vium 
Xerothermic (?) colluvium: ;—4000- 
(4) Clay, dark gray, scattered | Xerothermic: | 
pebbles, unstratified, Maximum of colluvial 
blocky; humus layer at top| 4.00 | 12.15 deposition; | warm, dry 
(5) Galata volcanic ash, pur- Galata ash fall 
plish gray, discontinuous. ..| 0.50 | 12.65 Erosion | 
(6) Clay, as above...........| 1.50 | 14.15 j—7000- 
Wisconsin Cary (?) drift: | | Pre-Xerothermic: | cool, moist | 
Glacial lake deposit: | Soil development | | 
(7) Silt and clay, varved..... 3.00 | 17.15 | —8000- 
Kimball till: Mankato: | 
(8) Till, clayey, yellowish Valley erosion; intensi- 
brown; inclusion of varved sified frost action | cold, moist | 
es lth cmnstartctacst acter 6.00 | 23.15 (-11000- 
Two Creeks interstadial: | 
(?) Soil development | cool, moist | : 
surface. The ash near the surface is tentatively -12000- F 
attributed to the 1912 eruption of Katmai, Cary: — | 
and the lower to eruptions from Glacier Peak Continental and moun- | 
tain glaciation glacial 


in north-central Washington. On the basis of 
pollen analyses the lower ash zones and the 
ash from Glacier Peak are assigned to the post- 
glacial Xerothermic period. 

A sample from the ash zone at Johns Lake, 
Glacier National Park, kindly provided by Pro- 
fessor Hansen, contained about 90 per cent 


















































diatoms and 10 per cent volcanic glass ané 
mineral grains. The glass fragments, as far a 
determinable from clouded shards, have indices 
of refraction of about 1.515, which is within 
the range of value for the Galata ash. The f 











Pirate 1.—GALATA ASH AT TYPE LOCALITY 
FiGuRE 1.—PINCHES AND SWELLS IN AsH LAYER (WHITE) 
Alluvial silt above, alluvial clay and sand below 
FicurE 2.—CHANNEL OCCURRENCE OF AsH LAYER 
Re-entrant at right marks contact between glacial till and overlying alluvial sequence. 
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CORRELATION AND AGE 


mineral assemblage also is similar. These simi- 
larities strongly suggest a Xerothermic age 
for the Galata ash. 

Additional evidence bearing on age is pro- 
vided by the postglacial sequence in the Water- 
ton region just north of the International 
Boundary (Horberg, 1954, p. 1137-1140), where 
extensive alluvial and colluvial deposits con- 
sistently show an increase in humus layers and 
disseminated humus in their upper portions. 
At one locality along Dungarvan Creek, 10 
miles north of Waterton (NW 1/4 NW 1/4 sec. 
8, T.2, R. 29), a buried peat bed, which is 
believed to represent the upper part of the 
postglacial sequence, has been dated by radio- 
carbon as 3327 + 320 — 3261 +: 250 years old 
(Libby, 1952, p. 96, samples 606, 607). The 
peat bed is overlain by valley gravels which 
lead back into the mountains and which are 
considered equivalent to piedmont-fan gravels, 
low-level canyon gravels, and a cirque moraine 
assigned to the Little Ice Age. Wood fragments 


and plant spores from the peat bed indicate 


an ecology similar to that now existing in 
northern Canada (L. R. Wilson, 1951, Personal 
communication). 

On the basis of the character of the post- 
glacial deposits and their relations to the 
Galata ash and buried peat, a post-glacial 
chronology may be proposed. (See Table 5.) 
Much more detailed field work will be required 
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before such a chronology can be considered 
anything but tentative. However, the wide- 
spread occurrence of the ash layer in various 
types of deposits and favorable conditions for 
additional pollen and radiocarbon datings 
should encourage future studies in this critical 
area. 
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LAKE CHIPPEWA, A LOW STAGE OF LAKE MICHIGAN INDICATED 
BY BOTTOM SEDIMENTS 


By Jack L. Houcn 


ABSTRACT 


Core samples taken from the deeper parts of Lake Michigan show a complete sequence 
of clay deposits from glacial to present time, whereas samples taken from depths less 
than 350 feet show that a part of this deep water sequence is missing and replaced by a 
shallow-water deposit of sand and shells, overlain by normal deep-water clays. The 
shells are of species of gastropods and pelecypods whose living representatives inhabit 


water 1-15 feet deep. 


The level of this low-water stage is placed at 350 feet below the present lake surface, 
and the time of the low-water stage at post-Algonquin and pre-Nipissing. This low-level 
Lake Michigan drained through the Straits of Mackinac into a low-level Lake Huron, as 


was proposed by G. M. Stanley in 1936. 


Features of the low-water stage in the Lake Michigan basin are named Southern Lake 
Chippewa, Grand Haven River, Lake Chippewa, and Mackinac River. The low-water 
stage in the Lake Huron basin is named Lake Stanley. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A detailed bottom sampling and sounding 
program carried out in the deeper waters of 
central Lake Michigan has revealed a low- 
water stage approximately 350 feet below the 
present lake level. This low stage occurred be- 
tween the end of the Mankato glacial substage 
and the present—apparently nearer the present 
in view of its position in the sedimentary se- 
quence. This information is significant in rela- 
tion to a low-water stage of Lake Huron 
(Stanley, 1936; 1937), in relation to other 


studies of the sequence of lake levels in the 
Michigan-Huron basins, and in the problem of 
post-glacial warping of beach lines in the 
region. 

This paper is based on information obtained 
from 137 bottom samples, 96 of which were core 
samples, and continuous fathogram records 
taken along the lines sampled. Field work was 
accomplished in the summer of 1950 with the 
aid of the United States Coast Guard Cutter 
WoopBINE, a buoy tender used to handle a 70- 
foot long piston coring tube. A few long cores 
were taken in deep water. The core-sampling 
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INTRODUCTION 


apparatus used was similar to that described 
by Silverman and Whaley (1952, p. 11-16). 
A 35-foot core from the deepest point in the 
lake, 924 feet, contained a complete sequence of 
deposits from the Mankato substage to the 
present. Field work, with the aid of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service research vessel Crisco, 
was accomplished in the summer of 1951, when 
85 core samples, ranging in length from 3 to 10 
feet, and 40 dredge samples were taken (Fig. 1). 
Fathograms, made for almost the entire length 
of the 1951 cruise, helped to indicate the nature 
of the material on the bottom (Hough, 1952, 
p. 162-172). 
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DEEP-WATER CoRE SAMPLES 


All core samples taken from depths greater 
than 348 feet contain the same sequence of 
sediments, and thus establish the widespread 
existence of a normal deep-water sequence. 
Logs of eight deep-water cores are given in 
Figure 2, and a diagrammatic summary of all 
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of the deep-water cores is given in Figure 5. 
The deep-water sequence is: 

gray lake clay, grading to 

red lake clay 

bluish-gray lake clay 


red lake clay 
red glacial till. 


The red glacial till is believed to be Valders or 
Mankato in age, and to correlate with the red 
till found on shore in the same latitudes. Above 
the red till in core M-1, taken from the deepest 
point in the lake, there is a zone consisting of 
very fine-grained red clay with some sand and a 
few small pebbles. This may be an unusually 
clayey phase of the underlying till, or it may 
represent deposition in a lake in which the 
coarser material was transported by ice-rafting. 
The next-higher zone in core M-1 is a red clay 
which is distinctly varved in its lower part and 
indistinctly varved in its upper part. Approxi- 
mately 150 varves were counted. The varved 
zone grades upward into an unlaminated, very 
fine-grained red clay. This red clay and all the 
clays above it contain the same clay minerals 
and have approximately the same carbonate 
content. The color differences apparently are 
caused by differences in the state of oxidation of 
iron, since little organic matter is present. There 
is no evidence of shallow-water deposition of 
this material. 


SHALLOW-WATER CoRE SAMPLES 


“Shallow water’ here indicates depths less 
than 350 feet. All major zones of the normal 
deep-water sequence are present in the shallow- 
water cores, but not in any single core. In many 
shallow-water cores medial portions of the 
standard sequence are replaced by a thin zone 
of sand or sand and shells. Logs of 16 shallow- 
water cores (Figs. 3, 4) establish the relation- 
ships of sedimentary members in depths less 
than 350 feet. The shallow sequence is illus- 
trated diagrammatically in Figure 5. 


EVIDENCE OF A Low-WATER STAGE IN 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


The relationship between the shallow-water 
and deep-water sequences of sediments shows 
that deposition of lake clays was uninterrupted 
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in deep water, but was interrupted in depths 
less than 350 feet below present lake level 
(Fig. 6). Apparently the normal deep-water 
sequence was deposited in shallow-water areas, 
but there a portion of it was removed by erosion 
(indicated by truncation of some layers) and 
replaced by a sandy deposit, after which 
deposition of the normal deep-water sequence 
was resumed, and continued up to the present. 
Truncation of the clay zones and subsequent 


















































FicurE 2.—Locs oF DEEP-WATER CORE SAMPLES FROM LAKE MICHIGAN 
Depths of 348-924 feet 


deposition of sand are attributed to a lowering 
of the lake surface. Wave action in shallow 
water and subaerial runoff could have truncated 
the earlier-deposited clays. Deposition of the 
sand layer might be explained by a turbidity 
flow, in which the sand was buoyed in a clay 
suspension and transported to deep water; but 
this mechanism should have carried sand to 
greater depths as well, and no sand zone is 
found below the present 350-foot depth. Fur- 
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EVIDENCE OF A LOW-WATER STAGE IN LAKE MICHIGAN 


thermore, if the turbidity-flow mechanism had 

caused the deposition of one sand zone, it 

should have produced other sand zones; but 

no other such zone is found in the lake-clay 
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feet. A few specimens of Pisidium were identi- 
fied. This form has been reported living in 
depths up to 100 feet although it is usually 
restricted to very shallow water. Many shells 
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FicurE 3.—Locs or CorE SAMPLES FROM LAKE MICHIGAN 
Depths of 310-348 feet 


sequence. On the basis of the physical evidence, 
a lowering of the lake level seems most probable. 

Further evidence of a shallow-water condition 
is found in the shells in the sand zone of some 
cores. These shells were identified by Max 
Matteson as gastropods and pelecypods which 
live in extremely shallow water. Most of the 
gastropods were of the genus Valvata, which 
commonly lives in water 1-6 feet deep and 
occasionally at a depth of 30 feet. A few speci- 
mens of Amnicola were found. This genus lives 
in 1-15 feet of water and occasionally lives in 
swampy areas behind beaches. Pelecypods of 
the family Sphaeriidae predominated. The 
genus Sphaerium was abundant and this lives in 
less than 3 feet of water on any bottom where 
current action is strong. The genus Musculium 
was common and it has a depth range of 1-10 


were broken or considerably abraded, indi- 
cating wave action. Shells are not found in the 
normal lake-clay zones in the core samples, 
but are restricted to the zone of the sandy layer 
and the immediately superjacent sandy clays. 

The time of the apparent lake-lowering can 
be estimated only from the position of the sand 
zone in the sequence of clay layers. The sand 
zone, representing the lowered lake stage, 
occurs at approximately one-third the depth 
of the entire post-Valders sequence. The age 
of the Valders is approximately 11,000 years 
by radiocarbon dating (Arnold and Libby, 
1951, p. 117). If the rate of deposition of the 
clay were constant, the date of the low level 
would have been between 3000 and 4000 years 
ago; however, rate of deposition was not 
necessarily constant. 
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FicureE 4.—Locs oF CorE SAMPLES FROM LAKE MICHIGAN 
Depths of 268-306 feet 


A Low-WaATER STAGE IN LAKE Huron 


An extremely low water stage of Luke 
Huron, occurring in post-Algonquin and pre- 
Nipissing time, has been suggested by Stanley 
(1936, p. 1958; 1937, p. 1681). Stanley outlines 
the post-glacial history of Lake Huron es- 
sentially as follows: 


Algonquin stages 
Highest Algonquin level 
Lowering of 90 feet 
Wyebridge (Battlefield) level 
Lowering of 40 feet 
Penetang level 
Lowering of 20 feet 
Cedar Point level 
Lowering of 40 feet 
Payette level 
Lowering much farther 


These levels, represented by beaches, are 
nearly parallel, not converging strongly to the 
south as interpreted earlier by Leverett and 
Taylor (1915, p. 466), and were produced by 
the opening of successively lower outlets as the 
front of a glacier retreated northward. Only 
slight tilting of the earth’s surface occurred in 


this region during the existence of these lake 
stages. 

EXTREME LOW-WATER STAGE: Because the 
Algonquin beaches are now warped upward 
to the north, their northward projections pass 
well above the divide at North Bay, Ontario 
(northeast of Georgian Bay). From this it is 
concluded that lake level in the Huron basin 
must have been lowered well below the Payette 
level, perhaps almost to sea level. Some tilting 
occurred between the time of the Payette level 
and the time of this low level, when discharge 
occurred at North Bay; this would have re- 
duced the amount of lowering slightly. 

WARPING AND DEFORMATION OF ALGONQUIN 
BEACHES: The uplifting movement that de- 
formed the Algonquin beaches was not neces- 
sarily rapid. Most of it was delayed until after 
Lake Algonquin had been lowered some 200 
feet by drainage, to the Payette level (because 
the Payette and all higher beaches are nearly 
parallel), and perhaps until the extreme low- 
water stage came into existence. Uplift of the 
outlet at North Bay gradually raised water 
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FicurE 5.—GENERALIZED REPRESENTATION OF SEDIMENTARY SEQUENCES IN DEEP AND 
SHALLOW WATER 


surface in the Huron and Michigan basins to 
the Nipissing level. 

NIPISSING STAGE: The Nipissing beach, which 
cuts across all but the highest Algonquin 
beaches, was formed after major warping. The 
Present position of the Nipissing beach is about 
180 feet below the Highest Algonquin beach at 
Mackinac Island. The Highest Algonquin and 
the final Nipissing stage lakes both drained 


through the Port Huron outlet at the south 
end of Lake Huron, as well as through the 
Chicago outlet at the south end of Lake 
Michigan. The Nipissing stage lake probably 
stood at the same elevation as the Highest 
Algonquin—605 feet above sea level (Hough, 
1953b, p. 134). 

Since the Highest Algonquin beach is ap- 
proximately 20 feet above present Lake 
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Huron in the unwarped southern end, and the 
Payette beach lies about 190 feet below the 
Highest Algonquin near the north end of the 
lake, the water level in the Huron basin in 
Payette time was about 170 feet below present 
lake level. During the extreme low stage which 
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been deposited recently in the channel, the | 
channel probably had a controlling depth of | 


150 feet. Uplift of slightly more than 200 feet | 


has occurred at Mackinac Island, where the 
Highest Algonquin beach is now 232 feet above | 
lake level. By adding 200 feet to the present 
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FIGURE 6.—INTERPRETATION OF CORE-SAMPLE LOGS 
In depths less than 350 feet sand or sand and shell zone truncates previously deposited lake clay layers 


must have followed the Payette, the level was 
still lower. 


CHANNEL CONNECTING Low-LEVEL LAKES 
MICHIGAN AND Huron 


A submerged valley through the Straits of 
Mackinac, connecting Lakes Michigan and 
Huron, has been described in detail by Stanley 
(1938, p. 966-974). The head portion of this 
valley in Lake Michigan has a present depth 
of 150 feet, and in general the valley deepens 
in its course eastward through the Straits, 
into Lake Huron where channel depths exceed 
200 feet. Maximum observed depths along the 
channel in the Lake Michigan bottom are less 
than 150 feet in a few places, but since the 
deepest points on some cross sections may have 
been missed in sounding operations, and sedi- 
ment carried by strong currents may have 


controlling depth of 150 feet, it is calculated 
that Lake Michigan would have been lowered 
approximately 350 feet by drainage through 
this channel into a low-stage Lake Huron. This 
value coincides with the low stage of Lake 
Michigan which was deduced from the evidence 
of the core samples. 

Since the deep portion of the present channel 
through the Straits of Mackinac continues into 
the Huron basin to a depth of 200 feet, and 
there has been 200 feet of uplift in the area, 
lake level in the Huron basin was at least 400 
feet lower. 


DIscussION OF LOW-WATER STAGE IN 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


Evidence is sufficient to substantiate the 
concept of a low-level Lake Michigan which 
stood approximately 350 feet below the present 
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DISCUSSION OF LOW-WATER STAGE IN LAKE MICHIGAN 


level. This lake drained through a channel 70 
miles long which led from northern Lake 
Michigan eastward through the Straits of 
Mackinac area and into a low-level Lake 
Huron which stood at least 400 feet below the 
present level. The discharge from the Michigan 
to the Huron basin through the connecting 
channel is here named the Mackinac River. 

The low-level Lake Michigan can be traced 
from the topography of the lake bottom and, 
for that portion lying south of the warped area, 
from the 350-foot depth contour. (See Fig. 7.) 
For the warped portion of the lake basin, north 
of a line through Frankfort, Michigan, allow- 
ance must be made for the warping which has 
occurred since the low stage. The 350-foot 
depth contour closes off the southern third of 
the lake slightly north of Grand Haven, 
Michigan. Farther south is a deep basin with a 
maximum present depth of 564 feet. The deep- 
est point on the divide between the southern 
and the northern basins is 336 feet, and the 
bottom in this area is red till; therefore, there 
must have been a separate lake in the southern 
basin at an elevation of 336 feet below present 
lake level, during the low-water stage in the 
Michigan basin. This southern lake would have 
drained northward across the divide into the 
slightly lower northern lake. A channel con- 
necting the 336- and the 350-foot level lakes 
can be found both on a detailed topographic 
map of the divide area (prepared by the writer 
from unpublished soundings made by the U. S. 
Lake Survey) and on fathogram cross sections 
of the area. It is proposed that the discharge 
through this channel during the low-level stage 
be named the Grand Haven River. 

The name Lake Chippewa is proposed for 
the main body of water occupying the Lake 
Michigan basin at the extreme low-water stage. 
For the separate lake existing in the southern 
basin at the same time but at a slightly higher 
level (approximately 336 feet below present 
lake level) the name Southern Lake Chippewa 
is proposed. The low-level lake in the Huron 
basin, whose existence was inferred by Stanley 
(1936; 1937), is now required as a cause for 
the draining of the Michigan basin to the Lake 
Chippewa level. It is proposed that the name 
Lake Stanley be applied to the lowest stage of 
the lake in the Huron basin in post-Algonquin, 
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pre-Nipissing time. The exact level of that lake 
has not been determined, but it was at least 400 
feet below present lake level. 

The major features of the low-water stage 
are, therefore, that Southern Lake Chippewa 
drained through the Grand Haven River into 
Lake Chippewa, the main low-level lake in the 
Michigan basin, whose surface was 350 feet 
below present lake level, and Lake Chippewa 
drained through the Mackinac River into Lake 
Stanley, a low-level lake in the Huron basin; 
Lake Stanley drained through the Georgian 
Bay area to North Bay, Ontario, and thence 
down the Ottawa River to the St. Lawrence 
lowland. 


OTHER FEATURES AND EFFECTS OF THE Low- 
LEVEL STAGE 


The low level of the lake must have caused 
lowering of local base level of all the streams 
draining into the lake basin, with entrenchment 
of the streams in their valleys and the develop- 
ment of channels down to the level of the lake. 
Most river mouths along the eastern shore of 
Lake Michigan empty into lakes which are 
small embayments cut off by sand bars. 
Stanley (1938, p. 974) reported that bridge 
borings at Saugatuck made in the bed of the 
Kalamazoo River go down at least 85 feet 
below lake level in an apparently recent fill of 
fine sand and peaty materials. The river 
probably excavated its bed at least to this 
depth after glaciation and during a period 
when its base level was low. Recent fill of poor 
foundation value may be expected at consider- 
able depth in the lower courses of many 
tributaries to Lake Michigan and Lake Huron. 

There are very few traces of channels on the 
bottom of Lake Michigan off the mouths of 
present rivers, but presumably shore drift of a 
slowly rising lake would tend to fill such 
channels. Beside Washington Island, however, 
which lies between Green Bay and Lake 
Michigan, there is a narrow channel 170 feet 
deep which continues out along the Lake 
Michigan bottom to a depth of 200 feet. 
Inside Green Bay the channel extends as a 
narrow, deep feature up into Little Bay De 
Noc. This channel may have been used by 
discharge from Lake Duluth, in the Superior 
basin, during the low-water stage of Lake 
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OTHER FEATURES AND EFFECTS OF LOW-LEVEL STAGE 


Michigan. This is likely, because glacial ice 
excluded Lake Algonquin from the Superior 
basin until after considerable down drainage 
of Lake Algonquin from its highest stage had 
been effected by opening of outlets to Ottawa 
valley (Hough, 1953a, p. 62-66). 

In the south-central part of Lake Michigan a 
relatively shallow area lies between the deep 
northern and southern basins. Several parts 
of this have present depths less than 180 feet. 
During the extreme low-water stage, Lake 
Chippewa, this area separated a southern 
lake from the main low-water lake to the north. 
With a rise of lake level to an elevation of 290 
feet below present lake level, the area became 
an island with an area of approximately 750 
square miles and with elevations of over 100 
feet above that lake level. This feature, now 
submerged, is covered with red till or with red 
lake clay (pre-low-stage deposits). Very little 
recent sediment was found on it. For use in 
future discussion, the name Milwaukee Island 
is proposed for this feature. With a rise of lake 
level from 290 to 180 feet below present level, 
Milwaukee Island would have shrunk from a 
750-square-mile island to a scattering of small 
islands, and it would have disappeared entirely 
below the lake with a rise of level to 140 feet 
below the present level. 

Detailed study of the present lake-bottom 
topography should reveal many more effects of 
the low stages of the lake. Captain Vernon 
Seaman of the research vessel Cisco reports 
(Personal communication, 1951) that fishermen 
have brought up in their nets, from a depth of 
85 feet off Hammond Bay, Lake Huron, whole 
trees complete with their roots and bearing no 
man-made scars. These trees, perhaps from a 
flooded forest, were identified as tamaracks. 


SUMMARY 


Core samples from the bottom of Lake 
Michigan contain a record of deposition from 
the Mankato substage of the Wisconsin glacial 
Stage to the present. In deep water, below a 
present depth of 350 feet, the deposits consist 
of lake clays. The bottom deposits above a 
present depth of 350 feet contain a sand and 
shell zone which truncates previously deposited 
deep-water clay zones and is overlain by deep- 
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water clays. This relationship is interpreted as 
evidence of a low-water stage of the lake, 
extending down to the lower limit of the sand 
and shell zone at a present depth of 350 feet. 
This is supported by the identification of shells 
from the sand zone as those of shallow-water 
forms. 

The low-level lake was drained through a 
70-mile-long channel incised in the bottom of 
Lake Michigan and in the Straits of Mackinac 
which has a present controlling depth of 150 
feet. Since about 200 feet of uplift has occurred 
in that area, a 350-foot depth (below present 
lake level) must have existed before uplift. 
Drainage through this channel led to a low- 
level Lake Huron which in turn discharged 
through the North Bay outlet northeast of 
Georgian Bay. 

Study of a topographic map of the bottom of 
Lake Michigan reveals that during the extreme 
low-water stage a separate lake must have 
existed in the southern basin, at an elevation 
about 14 feet higher than that of the main lake 
to the north. A channel connecting the two lakes 
has been recognized. 

Names of the major low-level features are 
proposed as follows: Southern Lake Chippewa 
for the separate lake in the southern basin, 
Grand Haven River for the channel connecting 
Southern Lake Chippewa with the main lake, 
Lake Chippewa for the extreme low-water 
stage in the main basin of Lake Michigan 350 
feet below present lake level, Mackinac River 
for the channel through the Straits of Mackinac, 
and Lake Stanley for the extreme low-water 
stage in the Huron basin. 

The age of the extreme low-water stage is 
post-Algonquin and pre-Nipissing. 
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SEISMIC-REFRACTION PROFILES IN THE SUBMERGED ATLANTIC 
COASTAL PLAIN NEAR AMBROSE LIGHTSHIP 


By R. O. CarRLsON AND M. V. Brown 


ABSTRACT 


Two mutually perpendicular, reversed seismic-refraction profiles were obtained by 
shooting across a point at 40°27'58”N and 73°41’40’W, about 8 miles south of Long 
Beach, Long Island, and 6 miles east of Ambrose Lightship. Three ground layers were 
detected with slopes of less than 1° along either profile. The seismic velocities and thick- 
nesses of the layers are: water—4905 ft/sec., 80 feet; unconsolidated sediment—5630 
ft/sec., 780 feet; semiconsolidated sediment—6840 ft/sec., 1020 feet; basement—18,600 
ft/sec. The precision of the ground layer seismic velocities is estimated as +5%, that of 
the layer thicknesses as +10%. The velocity values and basement-rock depth agree 
with previous seismic-refraction results for nearby continental shelf areas. The sedi- 
mentary layers are tentatively identified with those more exhaustively studied on Long 
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INTRODUCTION 


In June, 1953, two mutually perpendicular, 
reversed seismic-refraction profiles were shot 8 
miles south of Long Beach, New York, across 
a point designated as X-ray, 40°27'55”N and 
13°41'40"W. This experiment was conducted to 
determine several of the physical parameters of 
the area such as the thickness of sediment on 
the ocean floor and the velocity of seismic 
waves in the sedimentary layers and in the 
basement rock. Previous shot-refraction profiles 
east of Point X-ray (Ewing et al., 1950; Oliver 
and Drake, 1951), and fresh water well-log data 


on nearby Long Island (de Laguna and Bra- 
shears, 1948) indicated that one or two sediment 
layers probably overlie basement rock at a 
depth of about 1700 feet (measuring from sea 
level). One profile was chosen to take the 
direction of expected maximum basement 


slope. 
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METHOD 


The firing ship guided the receiving boat to ar 
anchored station by means of radar and 
pelorus. The shot arrivals through the wate; 
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FIGURE 1.—CHART OF 


J. L. Worzel for helpful suggestions on the 
interpretation of the data, and to J. Northrop 
for critical reading of the manuscript before 
publication. 


LOCATION 


The position of Point X-ray was marked by a 
special Coast Guard buoy anchored in 80 feet 
of water at X-ray. Figure 1 shows Point X-ray, 
previous shot-refraction stations of Ewing, 
et al. (1950), and well positions on Long Island. 
The four shot-receiving stations are indicated 
as Able, Baker, Charlie, and Dog, each one 
nautical mile from Point X-ray. The first 
reversed-refraction profile was fired along the 
line joining Able and Baker, making an angle 
of 58° with true north. The second was fired 
along the line joining Charlie and Dog at an 
angle of 148° with true north. 





Porst X-Ray AREA 


and ground layers were picked up by a Brus! 
AX-58-C hydrophone lying on the ocean bottor 
at a depth of about 80 feet. The signals wer 
amplified by 40-60 db, filtered, and then re 
corded on an oscillograph camera. Eigh 
channels were used on the recording camera 
three for the low-frequency filtered hydrophon: 
signal (up to 60 cps), three for the high fre 
quency filtered and rectified hydrophone signa 
(above 500 cps), and two for the radioed shot 
signal. The shot signal, picked up by a micro 
phone held against a bulkhead of the firing 
ship, was transmitted to the receiving boat t 
give the shot instant. Dynamite charges ranging 
from half a pound to 15 pounds were droppe¢ 
from the firing ship as she crossed the lint 
between the receiving boat and the anchore¢ 
buoy. Firing was by fuse. To prevent charges 
from sinking to the bottom where submarine 
cables are laid, the charges were suspended 
from a float which was attached to 2000 feet oi 


ee 
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DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


line payed out from the firing ship. Two charesg 
were duds and these were towed to a disposal 
area and sunk. For successful shots the amount 
of line payed out between the firing ship and 
the float determined the ship-to-shot distance. 


TABLE 1.—TRAVEL-TIME GRAPH INTERCEPTS 
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Ayers, 1952). The average sound velocity for 
water was taken from tables of sea-water 
sound velocity (Del Grosso, 1952). For events 
Able and Baker, this average velocity was 4900 
ft/sec., while for events Charlie and Dog, it was 
4910 ft/sec. 

In drawing the travel-time graphs, it is 
helpful to know the range between the two 


|Inter- Inter- | Inter- Apparent , ; 
Station and layer | CPt | cept | cept_| velocities stations that comprise the reverse profile 
_ #= | 2.633 | 2.373 | im ft/sec. (reciprocal range) so that the reverse points can 
= | ‘non wane a — be plotted on the same diagram. The firing 
ABLE . ° ‘ ‘ 
mat 0.02.27). a= sage SNP rtd cach ning tion at ade 
srznsldated. 143/2.050, ... Va = 6770 © : : 
Basement rock |0.521/1.236| ... |Vea = 18040 adar instrumental errors were determined by 
BAKER | comparing the radar range of the receiving boat 
Unconsolidated 0. 005)2. .277| ... |Vos = 5679 at the time the firing ship cast off the charges 
Semiconsolidated|0.160'2.050) ... |Vas = 6830 with the shot to listening hydrophone range 
Basement rock /0.548)1 .236 Van = 18750 determined from the water wave travel-time. 
geil dated 0.011 2.103\Vic = 5570 With these radar-range corrections, the true 
Semiconsolidated|0. 167 1.861/Vic = 6880 distance between Able and Baker, or reciprocal 
Basement rock |0.545 1.171|\Vic = 18700 range, was 12,900 feet, corresponding to a 
Dos water-travel time of 12900/4900 = 2.633 
Unconsolidated 0.010 ... |2.103/Vxn = 5570 seconds. The distance between Charlie and Dog 
Semiconsolidated 0. 165 1.861/Vap = 6870 was 11,650 feet, corresponding to a water- 
Basement rock (0.551... }1-171/Va> = 18800 travel time of 11650/4910 = 2.373 seconds. 








TABLE 2.—SUMMARY OF 


LAYER VELOCITIES, THICKNESSES, AND SLOPES 



































| hk In h | 
Preiite tt/ace. | ft/ece. tite. | fe/aee. | a | a | “ | dp | o™ ae tt 
Able-Baker 4900 | 5680 | 6810 | 18300 | 80 780 | 0°18’ | 1000 | 0°3’ | 
Charlie-Dog 4910 | 5570 | 6870 | 18800 | 80 Vis | 07’ 1035 | 0°26’ | 
Average 4905 | 5630 | 6840 18600 | 80 780 1020 1870 





i, = Water depth or depth to unconsolidated layer 
hn = Thickness of unconsolidated layer at X-ray 
h; = Thickness of semiconsolidated layer at X-ray 
= Vertical depth to basement rock at X-ray 


Vi = Velocity in water 
V; = Velocity in unconsolidated layer 
V; = Velocity in semiconsolidated layer 


V, = Velocity in basement rock hora 
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The rectified high-frequency camera traces 


‘} were used to detect the sound wave travelling 


entirely through the water. The temperature of 


the ocean water from the surface to the bottom 


was measured each working day by use of a 
bathythermograph. The salinity of the water 
around X-ray was estimated as 31 parts per 
thousand for the bottom half of the water layer 
(Stockton and Backus, 1951; Stockton and 


Slope of interface between unconsolidated and semiconsolidated layers 
Slope of interface between semiconsolidated layer and basement rock 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The travel-time graphs for the two profiles 
are plotted in Figures 2 and 3. The intercepts for 
the refraction arrivals are listed in Table 1 
along with the apparent velocities. Since in each 
profile the velocities for the reverse stations are 
almost equal, the slopes of the sediment and 
basement interfaces must be very small. 

The layer velocities and thicknesses com- 
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puted from standard-refraction theory given 
by Ewing et al. (1939, p. 262) are summarized 
in Table 2. Figures 4 and 5 show cross sections 
through the Able-Baker and the Charlie-Dog 
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pare well with the average velocities found hy 
Oliver and Drake (1951, p. 1293) at one seismi; 
station southeast of Block Island and ty, 
stations south of Shinnecock Inlet near th; 
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(VERTICAL SCALE GREATLY EXAGGERATED) 
FiGuRE 4.—Cross SECTION THROUGH ABLE-BAKER STATIONS 


stations. The total depth to the basement at 
X-ray, 1870 feet, approximates the estimate of 
1700 feet. The two reversed profiles agree on 
the thicknesses and velocities of the sed- 
imentary layers at X-ray. The maximum 
basement slope at Point X-ray does not appear 
to lie along the direction of station Dog. 
However, the direction of maximum slope is 
difficult to determine since the angles involved 
are small and consequently comparable to the 
experimental error. 

The average velocities for the unconsolidated, 
semiconsolidated, and basement layers com- 
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eastern end of Long Island. They report 5400 
ft/sec. for the unconsolidated layer, 6500 
ft/sec. for the semiconsolidated layer, and 
18,400 ft/sec. for the basement rock. At 
Station 7, shown on Figure 1, Ewing e al. 
(1950, p 882) found 2100 ft of unconsolidated 
sediment with a velocity of 5600 ft/sec., no 
semiconsolidated layer, and a basement with 
a velocity of 18,800 ft/sec. Evidence of 4 
semiconsolidated layer of velocity 10,800 ft/sec. 
appeared on the south side of Station 7. Since ; 
this velocity is so much higher than the semi- 
consolidated layer velocity found in our 
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DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


experiment, it is probable that the materials 


comprising these layers are quite different. 
The New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment has made an extensive study of the un- 
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solidated layer may correlate with the Raritan 
formation and Lloyd sand layer. It is probable 
that the Raritan formation lenses out from 
New York harbor so that at Station 8 it has 
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Figure 5.—Cross SECTION THROUGH CHARLIE-DoG STATIONS 


derlying geological formations of Long Island. 
Their reports (de Laguna and Brashears, 
1948; Suter et al., 1949) show the basement 
and intermediate layer contours based on 
fresh-water well-log data over the whole 
island. The basement-rock contour extrapolates 
well to agree with the basement depths of the 
present experiment and earlier seismic work. 
In addition, their north-south cross-sectional 
Profiles indicate that the unconsolidated layer 
studied here may correspond with the Magothy 
formation existing under the top glacial de- 
Posits of western Long Island. The semicon- 


been repiaced by other deposits of higher 
sound velocity. 


PRECISION OF RESULTS 


A shot-refraction experiment such as this 
may not give precise results because: 

(1) To compute the velocity of sound in sea 
water in late June, it was necessary to use 
sea-salinity data taken several years earlier 
during another month. The estimate of salinity 
as 31 parts per thousand for the near-bottom 
sea layers may be in error by several parts per 
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thousand. This error and that caused by assum- 
ing that the temperature of the sea water re- 
mained constant over each working day in- 
troduces an inaccuracy of one-half of one per 
cent in Vj, the velocity of sound in water. V; 
enters into the calculation of each of the other 
layer velocities. 

(2) The reciprocal ranges were obtained from 
“corrected” radar ranges and their accuracy is 
unknown. The choice of different reciprocal 
ranges would affect the values of the reverse 
points and hence the values of the slopes of the 
travel-time graph lines. 

(3) The velocities of the ground layers were 
assumed constant over the length of each 
profile, whereas there may actually be a change 
in the material density and sound velocity in 
the ground layers over the 2-mile ranges of the 
reversed profiles. 

(4) Errors in the calculation of layer thickness 
are cumulative since each layer-intercept cal- 
culation involves a term for the previous layer 
thickness. 

(5) A low-velocity sediment layer (i.e., with 
sound velocity lower than that in water) would 
not be detected in this experiment. 

Taking into account these sources of error, 
and weighing the results of the two reversed 
profiles, the writers estimate that the set of 
velocities in Table 2 has a precision of +5% 
while the set of layer thicknesses at X-ray has a 
precision of +10%. 


CONCLUSION 


This experiment marks a further step in the 
understanding of the geological structure of the 
emerged and submerged Atlantic Coastal Plain 
in the vicinity of Long Island. Velocity and 
depth values obtained for each seismic layer 
in this experiment agree with previous offshore 
seismic work. A tentative identification of the 
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sedimentary layer materials can be made wit} 
those studied in fresh water wells drilled o, 
nearby Long Island itself. 
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EVIDENCE FOR NO CENOZOIC ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC 
SEAWAYS 


By J. Wyatt DurnaM, A. R. V. ARELLANO, AND JOSEPH H. PEcK, JR. 


ABSTRACT 


Because of its narrowness and low divide (altitude 244 m), the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
has caused much speculation and discussion regarding possible seaways between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Bése indicated in 1905 that no Cenozoic seaways crossed the 
Isthmus, nevertheless several subsequent authors have insisted on such a connection. 

A re-examination of the Isthmus region clearly indicates that no Cenozoic seaways 
have crossed it, although Miocene seas from the north penetrated more than half way to 
the Pacific. No post-Cretaceous marine sediments are present on the Pacific side of the 
continental divide, nor are there any marine terraces on the extensive Tehuantepec plain, 
contrary to earlier authors. The Tehuantepec plain is separated from the adjacent moun- 
tains in many places by faults. The adjacent continental shelf extends seaward about 
100 km, apparently as an expansion of the plain. 

Paleocene and middle Eocene marine beds occur in the Tuxtla Gutierrez area. Upon 
preliminary examination, the small foraminiferan faunas show some resemblance to 
California faunas of similar age. The molluscan faunas show no significant similarity to 
described North Pacific coastal faunas. The resemblances noted by Maldonado-Koerdell 
and Gardner and Bowles are not considered indicative of North Pacific affinities. 

Thick gravels, apparently Pleistocene, represent several episodes of deposition on the 
continental divide and northward from it, and with probable lacustrine deposits they 
suggest greater local relief or heavier rainfall in this locality during the Pleistocene. 

Several sequences of apparent nonmarine rocks of presumed Tertiary age are present 
along the highway in the mountains between Tehuantepec and Oaxaca. In one of the 
younger sequences, near the village of Nejapa, a Merychippus palate and bones of a 
camelid, indicative of Miocene age, were found. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Since the last part of the nineteenth century 
many writers have referred to Cenozoic inter- 
Oceanic passageways in the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec area (Spencer, 1897; Dickerson, 


1917; Gardner and Bowles, 1934; Schuchert, 
1935; Maldonado-Koerdell, 1950; Eardley, 
1951, p. 587; von Engeln and Caster, 1952, 
Fig. 326; Termier and Termier, 1952, cartes 
32-33) despite the fact that Boise (1905; 
1906a) early indicated that the local geological 
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evidence was against such connections, at 
least for Neogene seaways. Terrestrial zoo- 
geographical evidence, such as apparent bar- 
riers to the distribution of the harvest mice 
(Hooper, 1952, p. 203, Pl. 1) or of birds (Mayr, 
1946, Fig. 1) has also caused investigators to 
invoke later Cenozoic interoceanic waterways 
in this region. During January and February 
of 1952, the authors spent about a month in 
the field making reconnaissance studies of the 
Isthmus proper and of adjacent areas in order 
to re-evaluate the geological and paleontolog- 
ical evidence bearing on this problem. 

In the Isthmus region the continental divide 
is much closer to the Pacific Coast than to the 
Atlantic Coast. South of the divide rainfall is 
low, a scrub or thorn-scrub vegetation pre- 
dominates, and exposures are not difficult to 
find. To the east the scrub-bush vegetation ex- 
tends north of the divide to slightly north of 
Tuxtla Gutierrez. In the Isthmus proper foresta- 
tion is heavier beginning on the north slope of 
the mountains forming the divide and extend- 
ing north towards the coast, and as a result 
bedrock exposures are rare except along the 
rivers and streams or in road cuts and excava- 
tions. Neogene marine sediments extend in- 
land from the Atlantic Coast to the foothills 
about 15 km north of the town of Matias 
Romero; in consequence little attention was 
paid to the northern lowland area except to 
collect some fossils along the highway south 
of the Rio Jaltepec. 

Gardner and Bowles (1934, p. 241) and 
Maldonado-Koerdell (1950, p. 193-195) have 
called attention to the occurrence of a few 
Eocene fossils with a decided Californian 
aspect, near Sayula, north of the continental 
divide in Chiapas, about 80 km northwest of 
Tuxtla Gutierrez, and on this basis these 
authors have concluded that there may have 
been Eocene seaways connecting this region 
with the Pacific Coast. Because of these re- 
ports several days were spent around Tuxtla 
Gutierrez examining the early Tertiary se- 
quence and collecting fossils. 

The wide Tehuantepec plain along the 
Pacific Coast is an interesting and significant 
area on which marine Pleistocene has been 
reported or inferred by several authors. Be- 
cause of its significance considerable time was 
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spent in examining probable critical areas ; 
an attempt to accurately evaluate the plaiy 

The Pan-American highway gives easy x 
cess to the general region, while the tran 
isthmus highway from Salina Cruz to Coaty; 
coalcos (usable to the Rio Jaltepec at the tim 
of the trip) provides easy access to the cont 
nental divide. Many subsidiary roads ap 
trails give access to much of the Tehuantepe 
plain by car. Other means of transportatic 
must be used to reach a few isolated place 
along the coast such as Punta Palomas. Di: 
tances were measured by car speedometer ¢ 
estimated. Altitudes were measured by aneroi 
barometer. Topographic maps (1949, prelin 
ed., 1:500,000) based on aerial photograph 
(issued by the “Comite Coordinator & 
Levantamiento de la Carta de la Republic 
Ave. Observatorio num. 192, Tacubaya, D.F 
Mexico”) were available for the general regior 
However, the detail (contour interval 200 m 
on these maps makes them unsuitable for d 
tailed geologic mapping. 
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General Statement 





For convenience in presentation, the observa 
tions and conclusions regarding the Isthmus @ 
Tehuantepec region may be considered unde 
four areas—the Tehuantepec Plain, th 
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Chivela-Santa Lucrecia area, the Tuxtla Gu- 
tierrez area, and the Northwestern area. 


Tehuantepec Plain 


Extending about 120 km from Salina Cruz 
on the west to near the Oaxaca-Chiapas border 
on the east, and about 45 km average maximum 
width from north to south, the Tehuantepec 
plain is merely the wider northern part of a 
well-developed coastal plain that extends along 
the Pacific Coast from the vicinity of Salina 
Cruz to at least the southern border of Guate- 
mala, 

The coast line is composed of a series of 
long bars behind which are several lagoons, 
some quite large. At the inner edge of the 
widest part of the plain the elevation is about 
200 feet. The plain abuts sharply in most 
places against the foot of the Sierra Madre. Its 
surface appears to slope uniformly except where 
inselbergs interrupt it, particularly in the area 
west of Tepanatepec. 

Over much of the plain there is but a few 
inches to a few feet of soil on the top of the 
granitoid and metamorphic bedrock. A check 
of wells dug for water indicated that the usual 
depth was from 4 to 6 m, and that they usually 
ended in granitic rock without encountering any 
fossiliferous sediments. However, one well at 
Juchitan was dug down 14 m in silt without 
hitting bedrock. Toward the mountain front 
agreater thickness of gravels and other outwash 
materials apparently has accumulated. Along 
the Pan-American highway 13 km west of 
Zanatepec (km post 899) a deep road cut (Pl. 
1, fig. 2) shows 6-7 m of older stream gravels 
and sands of more than one age, with the 
present topographic plain cut into their sur- 
face. The older deposits are displaced by a 
vertical fault striking N.27°W.; these are 
truncated by a gravel bed two thirds of a 
meter thick immediately beneath the present 
surface. The top gravel bed and thin overlying 
topsoil are weathered to a reddish color, which 
Suggests that they are not very young. The 
valleys now occupied by the streams are 
younger than the top gravel bed, indicating a 
later cycle now in progress. Displacement 
along the fault is at least 5 m. No trace of 
marine fossils or sediments is apparent in this 
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cut. Pebbles and boulders among the older 
gravels include assorted types of volcanic and 
granitoid rocks as well as unfossiliferous silici- 
fied limestone and hard dark-gray sandstone. 
Similar cuts were noted for several kilometers 
along the highway east and west of this point. 
All the observations made seem to indicate that 
the Tehuantepec Plain is primarily a cut sur- 
face (probably a pediplain), with subsequent 
thin deposits of alluvium and stream gravels 
accumulated on it. 

Schuchert (1935, p. 373) says that ‘‘on the 
Pacific side the marine Pleistocene overlaps 
eastward across the crystallines for about 30 
miles”, without citing an authority for this 
statement. Baker (1930, p. 174) reports 
“remnants of a strand-line about 100 feet 
above the tide-level” on the “south flank of 
the Salina Cruz range’. Because of these 
statements, made much later than Bése’s 
(1905) refutation of Spencer’s (1897) “geolog- 
ical canal’’ across the Isthmus, a careful search 
was made for evidence of raised beaches, marine 
terraces, or marine Pleistocene deposits at 
Salina Cruz and at various places along the 
Pacific Coast. Aerial photographs did not re- 
veal any suggestion of such features nor did 
the field search. Because of Baker’s statement 
a careful examination was made of the hills 
in the vicinity of Salina Cruz, including the 
two hills alongside the Tehuantepec river at 
Huilotepec, and no trace of such a feature, 
either topographic or otherwise, was recog- 
nizable. No fossils, no rounded pebbles or 
boulders, and no waterlain sediments were 
found. If such a feature ever existed in the 
Salina Cruz area, it has been altered beyond 
recognition by customary means. The coastal 
areas were also carefully examined farther 
east in the vicinity of Punta Palomas and 
Punta Flor. No marine features were recog- 
nizable above present sea level, and no marine 
shells were reported from water wells in the 
vicinity of either place. The only possible 
Pleistocene invertebrate fossils collected in the 
Tehuantepec plain area were “Ampullaria” and 
other fresh-water gastropods found in swamp 
deposits along the highway (loc. A-8121) 20 
km northeast of Juchitan. These appeared to be 
of either sub-Recent or very late Pleistocene 
age, having been deposited when the swamps 
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of this area were slightly more extensive than 
at present. 

Immediately inside the mountain front at 
Arriaga three probable stream terraces were 
noted on the west side of the canyon of the 
Rio Lagartero, with the topmost one at an es- 
timated elevation of 350 m. Along the road up 
the Rio Lagartero are other stream terraces at 
elevations of about 80, 110, and 180 m, sug- 
gesting that there might be as many as five or 
six stream terraces along the river inside the 
mountain front. Several stream terraces, the 
lowest at about 90 m elevation, were also 
noted inside the mountain front along the Rio 
de la Punta 19 km northwest of Arriaga. The 90 
m terrace at this point was underlain by hori- 
zontal, unconsolidated sands and gravels. 
Other stream terraces can be seen from the 
highway along the Rio de la Punta within the 
mountain front northeast of Tepanatepec. Two 
isolated hills, one about midway between 
Arriaga and Punta Flor and the other a few 
kilometers west of Arriaga, were examined for 
evidence of former strand lines or terraces but 
none were found. Hills between Tepanatepec 
and Chahuites were reconnoitered with similar 
results. No evidence of terraces or strand lines 
were observed on the hills along the trail from 
Chahuites to Punta Palomas. All observations 
indicate that terracing has been restricted to 
the streams within the mountain front, and 
that none has taken place on the Tehuantepec 
Plain proper. 

Examination of the mountain front along 
the trans-isthmian highway north of the junc- 
tion with the Pan-American highway disclosed 
a large fault trending N.80°E., with several 
active hot springs along it. This fault may be 
the overthrust reported by Baker (1930, p. 
162) at km 241 on the trans-isthmian railway, 
a few kilometers north of this point, but along 
the highway an overthrust character is not 
readily apparent. In the road cuts adjacent to 
the fault at least three episodes of travertine 
deposition including fissure fillings separated 
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by periods of soil formation are discernible 
From the distance an isolated hill (Pl. 1, fig, 1 
between the highway and the mountain fro 
and about 4 km west of the junction of 
trans-isthmian and Pan-American highway; 
appears to have several terraces on its flanks 
Examination of the hill showed that all th 
apparent terraces were travertine deposits frop 
hot springs. Likewise apparent terraces aloy 
the main mountain front north of this hi 
were also composed of extensive deposits ¢ 
travertine, indicating that numerous ho 
springs formerly existed there. 

From recognizable faulting, from the preseng 
of stream terraces exclusively within the moun 
tain front, and from the stream pattern with 
the mountain front (as shown on the “Tuxth 
Gutierrez” sheet of the topographic maps) 
it seems obvious that the boundary betwee: 
the Tehuantepec plain and the adjacent moun 
tains is determined by faulting, probably of : 
complex pattern rather than a single fault 
This is corroborated by the predominanth} 
steep character of the mountain front, sugh 
gesting that it is a fault line scarp. ; 

The absence of marine terraces or marin 
Pleistocene deposits along the Tehuantepe 
coast is significant. Palmer (1928, p. 720-7218 
727-728) has reported marine Pleistocene deh 
posits raised to a maximum elevation of Tf 
feet in the vicinity of Puerto Angel, about 15 
km west of Salina Cruz, but none exist betwee 
the Puerto Angel area and the Guatemala 
border. (Those reported by Schuchert am 
Baker were not substantiated by the preserf 
field work.) In contrast to the narrow conth 
nental shelf at Puerto Angel and northwanf 
along the Pacific Coast of Mexico, the conth 
nental shelf off the Tehuantepec Plain and fap 
southward along the Central American coash) 
is very wide, as shown by recent bathymetrif 
maps (Fig. 1). Southwest of Arriaga the edg 
of the continental slope is about 100 km off 
shore while the shelf is of similar width to th 
northwest and southeast. In the Tehuantepe 
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Pirate 1.—ISOLATED HILL AND ROAD CUT ALONG PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
FicurE 1.—IsoLaTeD HILL NEAR JUNCTION OF PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY AND TRANS-ISTHMIAN HIGHWA'E 
WITH APPARENT TERRACES OF TRAVERTINE é 

View looking southeast from trans-isthmian highway 
FicurE 2.—ROAD CUT ALONG PAN-AMERICAN HicHway 13 kM WEST OF ZANATEPEC 
Showing fault in older sands and gravels; top gravel bed and soil younger than fault 
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CUT AND EXPOSURES OF MIOCENE BEDS 
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| plain area and southward along the coast one 
> of three alternatives occurred during the late 
| Cenozoic. Either a wide coastal plain formed 
during the period or periods of maximum 
glaciation and lowest sea level, followed by 
rise of sea level to its present position without 
any accompanying orogenic or epeirogenic 
) movement of the plain, or a wide plain formed 
at some as yet undetermined time during the 
late Cenozoic and was subsequently depressed 


|  toits present position, or there was a combina- 


' tion of these two sequences. In view of the 
' known fluctuations of sea level during the 
> gacial and interglacial intervals, the first al- 

ternative is most probable. The thin blanket of 
sediments now covering most of the plain has 

probably been formed since the last glaciation, 
‘although near the mountain front (as at the 
* locality described west of Zanatepec) sediments 
of older episodes may possibly be preserved. 


Chivela-Santa Lucrecia Area 


The Chivela-Santa Lucrecia area includes the 
region from the edge of the Tehuantepec plain 
on the south, north through the mountains to 
the town of Santa Lucrecia and the Rio 
| Jaltepec in the Atlantic lowlands. The Tehuan- 
| tepec railway traverses this region, and both 
| Bise (1905, p. 75-85; 1906b) and Baker (1930) 
"have described the geology exposed along the 
\ railroad. At the time of the present reconnais- 
} sance a new trans-isthmian highway was being 
» constructed, and many road cuts afforded ex- 
| cellent exposures. From the Tehuantepec plain 
to the Rio Sarabia on the edge of the Atlantic 
' lowlands, the new highway is east of the rail- 
/Toad, and from there it runs west of it. The 
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| | continental divide is not far south of the town 


of Chivela, near the southern edge of the moun- 
| tains. According to Baker (1930, p. 161) the 
) elevation of the divide along the railroad is 
825 feet; Bose (1905, p. 78) gives an elevation 
: of 244 m (about 803 feet). The elevation along 
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The geology exposed in the cuts along the 
highway in general agrees with that previously 
described along the railroad. From the southern 
edge of the mountains to the divide (about km 
post 77.5 from Salina Cruz) there is a sequence 
of black shales, phyllites, and limestone. At 
about km 79 an extensive series of late Cenozoic 
gravels and terrace deposits starts and con- 
tinues intermittently to about km 107 (1 km 
north of side road to Matias Romero). Through 
this interval occasional hills or ridges of bed- 
rock, composed either of the shale-phyllite- 
limestone sequence or of the Jurassic “red 
beds”, project up through the gravels. From km 
107 almost to the Rio Malotengo the Jurassic 
“red beds” and a shale-limestone complex 
probably the same as the southern one, are 
intermittently exposed. Just on the north 
side of the Rio Malotengo blue silty clays ap- 
parently referable to the Tertiary were ex- 
posed in excavations for a bridge. Between the 
Rio Malotengo and the Rio Sarabia there are 
some exposures of the “red beds’, whereas 
from the Rio Sarabia to the Rio Jaltepec the 
exposures all seemed to be referable to the 
upper Cenozoic. 

From the Rio Jaltepec to about 10 km south 
of it a series of large road cuts provide a num- 
ber of exposures of the late Tertiary. Inspection 
was not detailed, but the beds have been mildly 
folded with dip up to 8-10 degrees occurring. At 
2.5 km and at about 6 km south of the Rio 
Jaltepec southward dips were noted, although 
the regional dip is gently northward. South 
of the river 6.5 km, horizontal sands and gravels 
rest on southward-dipping beds of finer- 
grained rocks, suggesting an unconformity. 
Nine km south of the river large-scale stream 
channeling and cross-bedding were noted in 
the horizontal sands and gravels. Within a 
short distance the large road cuts are absent, 
and the shallow cuts show only sandy and 
clayey beds, badly weathered, and more or less 
horizontal, that seem younger than the folded 
beds closer to the Rio Jaltepec. About 5 km 





| the highway was apparently slightly greater. 
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PLaTE 2.—ROAD CUT AND EXPOSURES OF MIOCENE BEDS 
FicurE 1.—Roap cut AT kM 101.5 ON TRANS-ISTHMIAN HIGHWAY 
_Road descending to left (north); Jurassic red beds on extreme left; lower, deeply weathered gravels 
ipping to north; upper, moderately weathered gravels, cross-bedded, about horizontal 


: FiGuRE 2.—ExposuREs OF MIOCENE BEDs AT KM 668 ON PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
| House “E] Gramal” at extreme right; tip of triangle indicates point where concretion with palate of 


) Meychippus and limb bones of camel was found. 
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north of the point where the highway crosses 
the railroad the exposures again show channel 
bedding, slumping, cross-bedding, and at least 
minor faulting in horizontal sands and clays. 
Some of the beds at this point apparently had 
a fluviatile origin, others are old soils. The clays 
exposed in the excavation just north of the 
Rio Malotengo are probably marine although 
no fossils were found. 

The outcrops for 3 km south of the Rio 
Jaltepec were examined in more detail, for this 
area is close to one of the two principal locali- 
ties from which Spencer (1897, p. 24) listed 
fossils in naming the Coatzocoalcos formation. 
Spencer described his km 124 locality as at the 
crossing (by the railroad) of the Rio Jaltepec. 
During the brief interval spent in this vicinity 
the present party was unable to reach this 
precise locality, but if there are no intervening 
structural complications, the outcrops (strike 
N.30°E., dip 8°S.E.) along the highway should 
be at about the same stratigraphic position as 
those referred to by Spencer. At this point 
(Univ. of Calif. Mus. Paleo. locs. A-8123, 
A-8124, A-8125) the unweathered outcrops are 
fossiliferous, gray-black, slightly sandy shales, 
and silty shales with occasional fine gravelly 
lenses and megafossiliferous beds. From locality 
A-8123 to A-8125, a distance of about one half 
a kilometer, a stratigraphic interval of about 
30 m of these rocks is exposed. The foraminiferal 
samples were not examined except to note that 
a moderate-sized fauna is present. The mega- 
fossils from these three localities include the 
following (preliminary identifications, in part 
by W. P. Woodring): 


GASTROPODA 


Ancistrosyrinx miranda (Guppy) 

Architectonica sp 

Bulla Poca ante (Sowerby) (?) 

Cancellaria sp. 

Conus (Lithoconus) nannus Woodring 

Conus floridanus var. costaricensis cn (?) 
Conus s 

Cruci um sp. of. C. auricula (Gmelin) 
Cypraea mus n. subsp. (?) 

Distorsio clathrata Bolten 

Ficus sp 

Game sp. aff. G. vaningent Brown and Pilsbry 
Modulus modulus var. basileus Guppy 
Murex brevifrons Lamarck 

Murex recurvirostris Broderip 

Natica bolus Brown and Pilsbry 

Natica sp. aff. N. canrena (Linnaeus) 

Olivella goliath Olsson (?) 


Olivella sayana var. immortua Pilsbry and Brow, 
Phos elegans var. limonensis Olsson 

Phos sp. 

Polinices brunneus subsp. subclausa (Sowerby) 
Polystira barrett (Guppy) 

Pierorytis n. sp. 

Rhinoclavis sp. aff. R. costaricana (Olsson) 
Sinum gabbi Brown and Pilsbry 

Strombus sp. 

Terebra gatunensis Toula (?) 

Terebra wolfgangi Toula (?) 

Turbo sp. aff. T. castaneus Gmelin 

Turriiella sp. aff. T. mimetes Brown and Pilsby 
Typhis (Typhinellus) siphon Woodring 

Xancus D. sp. 


PELECYPODA 
Aequipecten pleurinomis subsp. morantensis Wood- 
ring (?) 
Anomia sp 


Barbatia \(Diluevarca) inaequilateralis (Guppy) 
Cardium stiriatum Brown and Pilsbry 
Chione mactropsis Conrad 

Chione sp. ef. C. latilirata Conrad 
Corbula sp. of. C. chipolana Gardner 
Crassatellites sp. 

Dosinia sp. 

Glycimeris jamaicensis Dall 
Laevicardium serratum (Linnaeus) 
Pitar circinata Born (?) 

Trigonocardia perii-maris Maury 


SCAPHOPODA 


Dentalium sp. (not D. rimosum Bose) 


Although only 47 species of megafossils are 
listed, well over 60 were collected from the thre 
localities, with the same general fauna present 
in all three. Spencer (1897, p. 24) originally 
listed only 17 species from km 124. Later Bost 
and Toula (1910, p. 218-219) listed 21 specie: 
from kms 124, 127, and 136 along the railroad. 
Apparently the present collections and Bés 
and Toula’s list have no significant species it 
common unless their Ancistrosyrinx afi 
radiata Dall was a badly worn specimen of the 
species here called Ancistrosyrinx  mirandi 
Guppy. The differences between the faunaj 
from the highway localities and the railroad 
localities suggest an age difference or, mort 
probably, a facies difference. The occurrence 





of Architectonica, Conus, Cypraea, Olivella, 
Rhinoclavis, Terebra, Turbo, Turritella, Anomia, 
Chione, etc., indicates that the fauna of the 
highway localities lived in water less than 50) 
or even 25 fathoms deep. That Ancistrosyrins 
occurs in moderate abundance does not contra- 
vene the evidence of the genera listed, however, 
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for the living A. radiata, which is closely re- 
lated to the present species, has been dredged 
in large numbers off Florida from depths of 
7-100 fathoms (Woodring, 1928, p. 165). 
Bise (Bése and Toula, 1910, p. 221) believed 
that the faunas he studied had lived in depths 
of 50-200 fathoms. Such a depth might possibly 
account for the differences between the rail- 
road and highway faunas, although it implies a 
deepening of the sea within 2 or 3 km at most. 
The ages assigned to the previously recorded 
faunas from this area have varied from lower 
Miocene (Woodring, 1928, p. 65) to Pliocene 
(Spencer, 1897, p. 23; Dall, 1898, p. 716). More 
recently they have generally been considered 
Miocene. After a preliminary examination of 
the present faunas, Woodring (Personal com- 
munication, February 27, 1953) says: 


“T consider your collections to be of late Miocene 
age, probably the equivalent of what I am desig- 
nating as the upper part of the Gatun formation 
of the western coastal area, 35 kilometers west of 
the western border of the Canal Zone. I have 
identified in your collection the following species 
which occur in the middle part of the Gatun forma- 
tion (middle Miocene): Natica bolus B. and P. 
and Sinum gabbi B. and P. The Turritella is closely 
related to T. mimetes, which occurs in both the 
middle and late Miocene parts of the Gatun forma- 
tion, and the Gemmua is closely related to G. vanin- 
geni, which is found only in the middle Miocene 
part of the Gatun formation.” 


Observations made along the highway sug- 
gest that more than one formation is present 
in the area, so there may be beds of other ages 
in the lowland area also. 

All the molluscan fauna from these beds is 
of the usual Caribbean-Gulf of Mexico aspect 
and none of the fauna suggests any Pacific 
afinities. The genus Pterorytis is living only in 
the Pacific, but its type species, Murex umbrifer 
Conrad, occurs in the Miocene of Virginia, and 
other species are known in the Caribbean area. 
The marine sediments are only slightly warped 
near the foothills of the divide, and there is no 
evidence that they ever extended up into the 
divide area. When this fact is considered along 
with the Atlantic aspect of the fauna it seems 
extremely improbable that there was a seaway 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific through 
here, 

The late Cenozoic deposits, mostly gravels, 
that occur in the upland areas from near Matias 

omero south to the continental divide are 
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very interesting and potentially highly sig- 
nificant to an understanding of the later events 
in the Isthmus region. It is apparent that these 
sediments represent several episodes in the 
later history of the present divide area. The 
deposits are mostly gravels, weathered to 
various degrees, but sands and old-soil profiles 
are well represented. In general the gravels and 
sands appear to have been deposited on an old 
intermontane surface of considerable relief, 
and with various interruptions to have filled the 
old basin to a level nearly coincident with the 
present divide. At the end of these episodes of 
filling, a plain, with several inselbergs of older 
rocks developed. Subsequent erosion in several 
steps, as evidenced by the presence of stream 
terraces, has formed the present canyons and 
valleys. 

Along the highway 2 km north of the side 
road leading to Matias Romero, the gravels 
may be seen in contact with the Jurassic red 
beds. At this point a topographic barrier ap- 
parently acted as the northern boundary (at 
least along the highway) of the depositional 
basin. From the top of one of the red-bed 
inselbergs the upper surface of the gravel and 
sand series appears to be a plain extending 
south towards the continental divide, with 
older rocks bounding it on the north and east 
and projecting up through it locally. The pres- 
ent drainage appears to be superimposed on 
this plain. 

Deep road cuts and stream cuts along the 
highway yield considerable information about 
the gravels and sands although not enough 
time was spent here to obtain a detailed se- 
quence of all the events recorded. At about 0.2 
km north of km post 103 a road cut (Fig. 3) 
showed the following: 


Base 


(1) About 2 m deeply weathered gravels dipping 
about 6° N.W. 

(2) About 4 m of an old, silty brown soil 

(3) Erosion surface 

(4) About 4 m of less weathered gravel 

(5) About 14 m brown soil 

(6) A fault with at least 4 m displacement 

(7) More than 4 m of brown soil on north side of 
fault of uncertain relationship except to the 
fault and the red, gravelly soil (item 8) 

(8) A red, gravelly soil about 14 m thick following 
present topography and ngt cut by the fault 
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Top 


In a stream canyon next to the highway at 
km 102.2 the following sequence was observed: 


Oldest 


(1) Jurassic red beds outcropping in stream 
(2) Old weathered gravels, including some boulders 
nearly 1 m in diameter 
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(6) Faulting affecting the entire previous sequeng 
(7) A thin topsoil, red at base merging to black a 
the top 


Youngest 


The attitudes and cross-bedding shown jr 
this cut indicate a change in the direction o 
drainage from the lower to the upper beds, | 





FIGURE 3.—DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH OF RoaD CuT AT KM 103.2 ON THE TRANS-ISTHMIAN HIGHWAY 
Numerals refer to items described in text. 


(3) Erosion surface 

(4) A sequence with gravel at base and clayey and 
sandy soils near the top 

(5) An erosion surface cutting a terrace in the 
underlying beds, with gravels underlying soils 
on top of the terrace and soil extending from 
front edge of terrace to a point above present 
stream level 

(6) A cut terrace surface at top of soils on top of 
terrace recorded in item 5 

(7) A small, younger, filled terrace a few feet above 
present stream level. 

(8) Development of present stream channel 


Youngest 


At km 101.5 a road cut (Pl. 2, fig. 1) ina 
hill showed the following: 


Oldest 


(1) Steeply dipping Jurassic red beds 

(2) Erosion surface cut into red beds 

(3) A sequence of deeply weathered, indurated 
gravels about 5 m thick, dipping eastward and 
containing few or no hard siliceous pebbles 

(4) Erosion surface cut into preceding gravels 

(5) About 8 m of soft, unindurated gravels and 
sands, approximately horizontal but with 
cross-bedding inclined to the west, with abun- 
dant quartzose and hard volcanic pebbles and 
cobbles; moderately weathered 


from Matias Romero southward to the conti 


Along the highway from km 87 to km 79 th¢ 
surface is flat but possibly tilted and differ 
from the one in the vicinity of Matias Romero 
It extends southwestward to the continental 
divide near Chivela, but along the highway it 
is bounded by high hills developed in old rocks 
At km 85 this surface is cut into limestones 
Sediments underlying the surface consist 0 
a yellow-gray silt with abundant calcareoug 
nodules overlain by a thin black topsoil. Thé 
flatness of the surface and marly sediments sug 
gest that this area might represent an old laks 
bed. 

The observations made in the upland are 


nental divide clearly indicate a complicated 
later Cenozoic history. There were at leas! 
two and probably more major episodes 0 
gravel deposition separated by an interval of 
slight folding and erosion, and an interval d 
tectonism preceding the development of thé 
present topography and soils and subsequent to 
the second major period of gravel deposition 
The irregular surface on which the various 
gravels are deposited indicates that the terrane 
was previously hilly or mountainous. The degre? 
of weathering of the older gravels suggests that 
they are at least as old as Pliocene. No verte: 
brate or invertebrate fossils were found, s 
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that no paleontological dating is available for 
any of these events, but obviously the youngest 
of the events are late Pleistocene to sub-Recent 
inage. The presence of an old lake (?) bed east 
of Chivela, and the widespread character and 
thickness of the gravels near the present con- 
tinental divide suggests that it was somewhat 
south of its present position at the time these 
features were formed. A detailed study of this 
area should be very revealing concerning the 
late Cenozoic events that have taken place 
here. 


Tuxtla Gutierrez Area 


In the Tuxtla Gutierrez area marine sedi- 
ments ranging in age from Cretaceous to 
Miocene (Bése, 1905, p. 22-33) are present but 
because Pacific affinities have been inferred 
(Gardner and Bowles, 1934, p. 241; Maldo- 
nado-Koerdell, 1950, p. 193-195) from small 
Eocene faunas described from this region, the 
present investigations centered on the Eocene- 
Oligocene. The locality from which Gardner 
and Bowles described their fossils is difficult to 
reach from Tuxtla Gutierrez so the more easily 
accessible nearby sections of similar age were 
studied. 

In general between Tuxtla Gutierrez and 
the town of Suchiapa the post-Paleozoic sedi- 
ments are folded into a broad gentle syncline, 
trending northwest-southeast. Eocene sedi- 
ments are extensively exposed in this syncline 
and the Mesa de Copoya (also spelled Copolla) 
between the two towns, is capped by limestones 
and calcareous sandstones of this age. The poorly 
exposed sediments beneath the limestones are 
probably largely shales. In an arroyo at the in- 
tersection of Calle 5 Sur and Calle 5 Oriente in 
Tuxtla Gutierrez, about 15 m of dark-gray shales 
is exposed. Three samples (A-8102, A-8127, 
A-8140) were collected here and contain many 
small Foraminifera. These have not been exam- 
ined in detail as yet, but after a preliminary 
examination V. S. Mallory (Personal commu- 
nication, May 23, 1952) reported abundant 
fossils and that perhaps 15 per cent of the 
species also occur in the Eocene of California. 
Since Eocene smaller Foraminifera are widely 
distributed, this percentage does not seem to 
indicate any close relationship with the Cali- 
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fornia Eocene faunas. According to Mallory, 
a sample (A-8105) of a similar shale exposed 
where the road to Villa de Flores crosses Rio 
Suchiapa south of Suchiapa has a less-varied 
fauna, with about a third of the species found 
also in the California Eocene. This higher per- 
centage might be more significant than that 
reported from the other samples, but until the 
faunas are more thoroughly studied it seems 
unwise to place any emphasis on this one 
sample. 

Although the top edges of the Mesa de 
Copoya are formed of thick coralline and fora- 
miniferal limestones, fossils are not very well 
preserved nor easy to collect. A sample (A-8096) 
from these limestones at the south edge of the 
mesa at km 12.1 (from Tuxtla Gutierrez) along 
the Villa de Flores road, contains several 
unidentified corals, a few poorly preserved 
mollusca, coralline algae, and some large 
Foraminifera. W. Storrs Cole examined the 
Foraminifera and reports (Personal communica- 
tion, April 29, 1953) that they include Borelis 
cardenasensis Barker and Grimsdale (a Cre- 
taceous index fossil) and Amphistegina sp. The 
genus Amphistegina is not known from the pre- 
Tertiary, and inasmuch as these limestones 
overlie the shales outcropping in Tuxtla 
Gutierrez and on the Rio Suchiapa, the Borelis 
is either reworked from the Cretaceous (which 
is imporbable considering its abundance in 
the sample) or it has a longer time range than 
it is usually credited with. 

Along the road about 4 km north of locality 
A-8096, and apparently somewhat higher 
stratigraphically, a sequence of calcareous 
glauconitic sands, calcareous sands, and thin- 
bedded limestone crops out. Some of the highly 
calcareous beds contain numerous fossils that 
could not be collected. The basal glauconitic 
bed (locality A-8097) contains abundant large 
Foraminifera and a few gastropods. A thin- 
bedded marly limestone (locality A-8098) 
about 100 feet higher stratigraphically contains 
large Foraminifera and the annelid Tubulostium. 

The Tubulostium seems to be T. cortezi 
Gardner, a species which Maldonado-Koerdell 
(1950, p. 198) has reported from near Tectua- 
pan, some 90 kms to the north. Gardner (1939, 
p. 20) notes that T. cortezi occurs at a horizon 
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corresponding to the top of the Mount Selman 
formation (= to top of lower Claiborne) of 
northern Mexico. According to Cole (Personal 
communication, April 14, 1953) sample A-8097 
contains Pseudophragmina (Proporocyclina) 
compacta Cole and Gravel, a species charac- 
teristic of the basal Guayabal formation (= 
Cook Mountain formation) whereas locality 
A-8098 contains Pseudophragmina (Proporo- 
cyclina) zaragosensis (Vaughan), Helicostegina 
gyralis Barker and Grimsdale, and Ferayina 
coralliformis Frizzel, an assemblage indicative 
of “a lower horizon of the middle Eocene. 
Weches of Texas or lower’’. Since the Tubu- 
lostium occurs at this same locality, and locality 
A-8097 appears (it is possible that a fault might 
have been missed) to be about 100 feet lower 
stratigraphically than A-8098, there is a slight 
discrepancy in the determined ages. All indica- 
tions favor an age equivalent to that of some 
part of the middle Claiborne of the Gulf Coast 
(middle Eocene in terms of the European sec- 
tion). 

A few kilometers northwest of localities 
A-8097 and A-8098 on the slopes and ridges 
leading up to the hill called Sanaté, 0.6-1.5 
km west and southwest of the village of Co- 
poya, a considerable sequence of thin-bedded 
foraminiferal limestones is overlain by fine- 
grained calcareous fossiliferous sandstones, 
gravel, and pebble conglomerates In the field 
these beds appeared younger than those at 
A-8097 and A-8098. The thin-bedded fora- 
miniferal limestones (localities A-8099 and 
A-8103) are about 60-90 m thick. The over- 
lying fine calcareous sandstone and con- 
glomerate, about 30 m thick, are locally quite 
fossiliferous (locality A-8100). Overlying this 
is about 60 m of sandstone with rare fossils 
(locality A-8101) and occasional pebbles, 
changing to gravel and pebble conglomerates 
toward the top. The Tubulostium from lo- 
cality A-8101, although seemingly closely 
related to T. cortezi, is more trochoid and less 
planispiral, and has a more-rounded periphery 
than the specimens from locality A-8098, pos- 
sibly signifying an age difference. Cole identified 
the following large Foraminifera from these 
localities: 

A-8099, 


—— guayabalensis Barker (locs. 


A-8100, A'si01, A-8103) 
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Eulinderina guayabalensis (Nuttall) (locs. A-8099, 
A-8100, A-8103) 


Lepidocyclina (Polylepidina) antillea Cushman 
(locs. A-8100, A-8101, A-8103) 

Pseudophragmina (Proporocyclina) per pusilla 
(Vaughan) (loc. A-8099) 


According to Cole, all these samples “repre. 
sent virtually the same horizon in the Guaya. 
bal formation = Cook Mountain of Texas”, 
or in terms of the European section the upper 
part of the middle Eocene. The molluscs and 
corals from locs. A-8100 and A-8101 have not 
been identified but they appear to be of shallow. 
water types. 

None of the species show any readily ap. 
parent affinities with the North Pacific coastal 
Eocene faunas. All identified fossils from the 
Mesa de Copoya area are known in the Gulf of 
Mexico-Caribbean area. The unidentified fos. 
sils do not suggest any known North Pacific 
coastal Eocene fauna. It would appear that the 
four species listed by Maldonado-Koerdell 
(1950, p. 194) are not significant indicators of 
North Pacific affinities of the Eocene faunas of 
this region, but are merely members of geo- 
graphically widespread species complexes of 
this period. 

About 4 km east of the point where the 
Tuxtla Gutierrez-Villa de Flores road crosses 
the Rio Suchiapa and just west of the Village of 
Blas Lopez there is a conspicuous hill in the 
middle of the valley, on the south side of the 
river, called Cerro Colorado. It is in part com- 
posed of red beds, those of the upper part 
the hill, perhaps several hundred feet thick, ap- 
pear to rest on a light-colored pebbly quartzose 
sand about 30 m thick which in turn rests on 
calcareous medium- to fine-grained sandstones, 
locally fossiliferous (loc. A-8104) and at least 
20 m thick. The fossils from locality A-8104 
include Turritella sp., cf. T. nasuta Gabb, 
Mesalia sayi Bowles, Mesalia douvillei (Woods), 
Venericardia sp. cf. V. densata malinchat 


Gardner and Bowles, and “Cerithium” sp. 
Since Mesalia douvillei was described from the! 


Negritos formation, Paleocene of Peru (Olsson, 
1942, p. 272) and Mesalia sayi Bowles is from 
beds now referred to Paleocene (Gardner, 
1945, p. 7 and Table 2, p. 34) it seems highly 
probable that the fossiliferous beds may be re 
ferred to the Paleocene, 

Like the faunas from the Eocene, this fauna 
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does not suggest any relationship with the 
known California Paleocene fauna. The single 
Peruvian species indicates a probably rounda- 
bout connection with Peru, possibly through 
the Bolivar trough of Colombia or through the 
Panamic area. 

No other red beds are known to be associated 
with the Paleocene or Eocene of this region, so 
the question may be raised as to whether the 
Cerro Colorado red beds occur in a normal 
stratigraphic position above the fossiliferous 
beds. The limited observations suggest normal 
relationships locally but in a normal sequence 
the nearest Eocene beds to the north and west 
should be older than the beds at Cerro Colorado 
if the attitudes in the covered intervening areas 
are the same as in the outcrops. It is thus ap- 
parent that folding or faulting must occur in 
the covered intervening area. If faulting exists 
there may be additional unnoted faulting be- 
tween the red-bed outcrops and the fossiliferous 
outcrops. 

Maldonado-Koerdell (1950, p. 193) has re- 
corded beds of Paleocene age from “Bluff in 
river near Suchiapa” (from locality description 
of Tubulostium leptostoma, Acila (Truncacila) 
sp, and Leda smirna, Maldonado-Koerdell, 
1950, p. 199-200) but the locality description 
isso vague that it is not clear to which beds he 
is referring. 

Throughout the Tuxtla Gutierrez area are 
Pleistocene valley fill, terraces and other de- 
posits. Many Pleistocene vertebrates have been 
found at various localities near Villa de Floers, 
and a number of these specimens, including re- 
mains of horses, glyptodonts, mastodons, and 
mammoths, are in the Museo Zoologica at 
Tuxtla Gutierrez. 


Northwestern Area 


From the northwestern edge of the Tehuan- 
tepec plain to about 50 km southeast of Oaxaca, 
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approximately 120 km (airline), the Pan- 
American highway passes through a moun- 
tainous region, following the course of the 
Tehuantepec River in part. Extensive areas of 
igneous rocks, both extrusive and intrusive, as 
well as interbedded sediments largely composed 
of volcanic materials, and Pleistocene terraces 
and valley fill are exposed along this road. 

At El Dionisio (km post 604, the point where 
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the road from Oaxaca starts to descend into 
the canyon of the Tehuantepec River) a se- 
quence of steeply dipping varicolored tuffaceous 
sediments is in fault contact with low-dipping, 
olive-yellow, thin-bedded tuffaceous and ag- 
glomeratic shales with occasional intercalated 
purplish beds. The fault is approximately 
vertical and strikes N.80°W. A short distance 
farther along the road badly shattered and 
broken varicolored (mostly dark-colored) 
tuffaceous shales, tuffs, agglomerates, conglom- 
erates, and flows outcrop. For some 24 km, to 
beyond Totolopan, a similar volcanic complex 
is exposed with alternations of dominantly 
dark and dominantly light colored sequences. 
Beyond Totolopan 544 km a sequence of thick- 
bedded, well-indurated, dark olive-gray arkosic 
sandstones and thin-bedded shales is exposed. 
Part of the sequence is ripple-marked and lo- 
cally it contains “tracks and trails’ of unde- 
termined origin and plant fragments. This se- 
quence is exposed for about 1 km and then the 
volcanic facies reoccurs. The volcanic facies 
includes both rhyolites and andesites. These 
same types of rocks continue nearly to the 
village of Nejapa. Several formations are prob- 
ably involved in this complex, and from the 
degree of induration it is likely that all are of 
pre-Middle Tertiary age. 

A kilometer or so west of the village of 
Nejapa (about km post 664) a series of mod- 
erately consolidated, dominantly grayish- 
yellow sandstones, siltstones, tuffs and con- 
glomerates begins. This sequence crops out 
along the road for about 5 km. In a pebbly 
conglomerate at km 668.6 (loc. V-5207) a tooth 
of Merychippus was collected, and in a loose 
concretion (loc. V-5208) in an arroyo about 
150 m northwest of the house “El Gramal”’ at 
km 668 (PI. 2, fig. 2) the palate of a Merychippus 
and limb bones of a camel were found’. The bed 
from which the fossiliferous concretion came 
was probably a massive olive-brown silty sand- 
stone with occasional concretions. The strata 
from this bed to 100 m or more above the 
conglomerate in which the tooth was found con- 
sist of cream to grayish-yellow siltstones, clays, 
sandstones, and gravelly conglomerates. Lo- 





1 Since completion of the manuscript the mam- 
malian remains have been described by R. A. Stir- 
ton (1954), and a new faunal name, El Gramal, is 


proposed. 
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cally, cross-bedding and stream channeling are 
well developed, and in one bed (locality A- 
8095) fresh-water ostracods were abundant. 
Silicified tree trunks and fragments of wood were 
present sporadically. Below the concretionary 
bed, the strata examined (perhaps 30 m thick) 
consist of olive-green clays and thin-bedded 
sandstone, a gray tuff, a massive shale, and 
about 60 cm of a bright, light blue-gray, hard 
tuffaceous sandstone; the different coloration 
suggests that these lower beds might belong to a 
different formation than the Merychippus- 
bearing sequence. The entire series of beds in 
this area is moderately folded and locally 
faulted. The pebbles from the conglomerates 
in the upper sequence are dominantly volcanic 
or quartzitic, suggesting derivation from the 
more-indurated sequences exposed along the 
highway west of this area. From an airplane 
it can be seen that the Merychippus-bearing 
beds extend a considerable distance both to the 
southwest and northeast of Nejapa. These 
beds are cut by several river terraces up to a 
height of perhaps 300 m above the river. 

To the southeast of the valley in which the 
preceding beds are exposed, the mountains 
appear to be composed of more-indurated, 
light-green to gray tuffaceous sediments and 
volcanics. The tuffaceous sediments in places are 
thin-bedded, suggesting lacustrine deposition. 
The general aspect of the rocks from this point 
to Tequixistlan, except for a black, presumably 
much older crystalline limestone about 9 km 
northwest of Rio Hondo, suggests continental 
deposition. 

In the valley of the Rio Tequixistlan granitic 
rocks crop out for a considerable distance along 
the southeastern side, while several river ter- 
races and a moderate thickness of poorly con- 
solidated, presumably late Cenozoic sands and 
gravels occur at several places west of the vil- 
lage of Tequixistlan. 


SUMMARY 


A thin veneer of locally derived sediments 
covers the Tehuantepec plain in most places, 
although near the mountain front there are 
fluviatile sands and gravels of several ages. No 
evidence of marine terraces is found on the plain 
or on the sides of the inselbergs arising from 
the plain. No marine fossils are reported from 
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water wells, usually very shallow and commonly 
reaching bedrock. These findings contradict 
the statement of Schuchert and Baker that 
marine Pleistocene occurs on the plain, which 
is probably a pediplain with subsequent thin 
deposits of alluvium and stream gravels. The 
boundary between the plain and the mountain 
front appears to be a complex fault system, 
Several stream terraces occur in the valleys 
within the mountains. 

Marine Miocene deposits extend from the 
Gulf of Mexico southward more than halfway 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, but are 
found only in the lowlands. Near their southern 
limits they are only gently warped and show no 
evidence of having extended into the relatively 
low divide area. The molluscan fauna of these 
beds contains some 60 species, all of which have 
a characteristic Caribbean-Gulf of Mexico 
aspect, and none of which indicate any Pacific 
affinities. Within the divide area the only post- 
Mesozoic deposits are a series of late Cenozoic 
nonmarine sands and gravels of several ages. 
These sediments, mostly fluviatile and well 
exposed in deep road cuts and stream valleys, 
indicate a complex later history for the area, 
There is no evidence whatsoever for any post- 
Mesozoic seaway through this immediate area. 

Within the Tuxtla Guiterrez area, on the 
north side of the continental divide which is 
much higher than in the Isthmus proper, ma- 
rine Paleocene and Eocene beds are widespread. 
They are largely of shallow-water character 
although there are some deeper-water shales 
present. A preliminary examination of the 
smaller foraminiferan faunas of the shales indi- 
cates that a number of the species also occur in 
California, but in view of the widespread nature 
of smaller foraminiferan faunas of these ages, 





the similarity is not considered significant. 
The larger Foraminifera from the associated 
shallow-water sediments have been identified.| 
They generally indicate a middle Eocene age 
and are all species which occur in the Carib- 
bean-Gulf of Mexico area. In the lower part of 
the section a Paleocene molluscan fauna occurs. 
Four of the five species upon which the age 


determination is based either occur or have| 


close relatives in the Gulf of Mexico area. The 
fifth species was described from Peru and seem- 
ingly indicates a connection through the 
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SUMMARY 


Panama or northwestern Colombian area to the 
west South American coast. Many mollusca 
and corals were obtained from the Eocene. Most 
of these have not been identified specifically, 


- but they all have a Caribbean-Gulf of Mexico- 


northern South American aspect. Despite the 
inferences of Gardner and Bowles and Mal- 
donado-Koerdell that a few Eocene fossils 
from this area indicate affinities with the 
California faunas of similar age, no supporting 
evidence was recognized in the larger faunas 
here considered. If there had been an Eocene or 
Paleocene seaway to the Pacific through this or 
other nearby areas, the faunas would have more 
Pacific characteristics than hitherto reported. 

To the west and northwest of the Tehuan- 
tepec plain several volcanic and nonmarine 
sequences occur. The fossil horse Merychippus 
and bones of a camel, indicating a Miocene age, 
were found in one of the younger formations. 
No evidence of Cenozoic marine beds was ob- 
served in this area. 

All observed evidence supports the early 
conclusion of Bése (1905; 1906a) that no inter- 
oceanic seaways have existed in the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec or nearby areas during the 
Cenozoic. The few possible Pacific elements re- 
corded from the Early Tertiary faunas suggest 
a less direct connection, possibly through the 
Panamic or northwestern Colombian areas. 


DESCRIPTION OF Fossit LOCALITIES 


All fossil localities occur within the area of the 
Tuxtla Gutierrez sheet, (Primera Edicion, 
1949), scale 1:500,000, of the Carta Preliminar 
(of Mexico), and issued by the “Comite Coor- 
dinador del Levantamiento de la Carta de la 
Republica. Mexicana,” with the exception of 


occur within the limits of the Oaxaca sheet of 
the same series. The locality numbers refer to 
the collections of the Museum of Paleontology 
: the University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
omnia, 


A-8095.—Miocene, Oaxaca: from a road cut 
near km 668.5 on the Pan-American highway, 
about 0.5 km south along highway from Casa El 
Gramal which is not far south of village of Nejapa 

A-8096.—Eocene, Chiapas: on the Mesa de 
Copoya, near km 12.1 (from Tuxtla Gutierrez) 
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on the Tuxtla Gutierrez-Suchiapa road, on top of 
the mesa at the point where road starts to descend 
the south flank; from thin-bedded nodular lime- 
stone overlain by a sandy limestone with quartz 
pebbles 

A-8097.—Eocene, Chiapas: on the Mesa de 
Copeya, near km 8 on the Tuxtla Gutierrez-Su- 
chiapa road; from the base of calcareous glauconitic 
sands outcropping along the road 

A-8098.—Eocene, Chiapas: near the preceding 
locality but 0.4 km northward along the road and 
apparently about 30 m higher stratigraphically; 
from thin-bedded marly limestones 

A-8099.—Eocene, Chiapas: on the Mesa de 
Copoya, West of the Tuxtla Gutierrez road, on 
the east flank of the hill called Sanaté and about 
600 m west of the town of Copoya; from a thin- 
bedded limestone sequence apparently between 
60-90 m thick 

A-8100.—Eocene, Chiapas: same area as pre- 
ceding; from fine-grained calcareous sandstone 
and interbedded pebbly conglomerate about 60m 
thick and overlying the limestones included in 
A-8099 

A-8101.—Eocene, Chiapas: same area as pre- 
ceding locality; from a sandstone with occasional 
pebbles overlying beds included in A-8100 and 
extending almost to summit of Sanaté 

A-8102.—Eocene, Chiapas: from shale exposures 
in east bank of arroyo and south of the intersection 
of Calle 5 Sur and 5 Oriente, in town of Tuxtla 
Gutierrez : 

A-8103.—Eocene, Chiapas: from a thin sandy 
limestone at the top of the limestone sequence 
included in locality A-8099 

A-8104.—Paleocene, Chiapas: from southwest 
foot of Cerro Colorado, a hill just west of village 
of Blas Lopez and south of Rio Suchiapa and about 
4 km east of point where Tuxtla Gutierrez-Villa de 
Flores road crosses the Rio Suchiapa; from cal- 
careous fine-grained sandstone outcropping above 
the trail from Blas Lopez to village of Suchiapa 

A-8105.—Eocene or Paleocene, Chiapas: gray 
shale exposed on south bank of Rio Suchiapa just 
upstream from the crossing of the Tuxtla Gutierrez- 
Villa de Flores road 

A-8106.—Eocene or Paleocene, Chiapas: same 
locality as A-8105 but about 5m higher strati- 
graphically 

A-8121.—Pleistocene(?), Oaxaca: from exposures 
alongside roadbed near km post 842 on Pan-Ameri- 
can highway, about 70 km west of Zanatepec and 
20 km east of junction of trans-isthmian highway 
to Coatzocoalcos; probable swamp deposits 

A-8123.—Miocene, Vera Cruz: from gray silty 
shales exposed in road cut along trans-isthmian 
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highway from Salina Cruz to Coatzocoalcos, 
about 2.3 km south of the Rio Jaltepec 

A-8124.—Miocene, Vera Cruz: same area as 
locality A-8123, but 0.1 km south along the high- 
way; stratigraphically slightly higher 

A-8125.—Miocene, Vera Cruz: same area as 
locality A-8123 but 0.2 km south along the road; 
stratigraphically slightly higher than A-8124 

A-8127.—Eocene, Chiapas: same place as lo- 
cality A-8102, but about 8 m higher stratigraphically 

A-8140.—Eocene, Chiapas: same place as lo- 
cality A-8102, but about 15 m higher than locality 
A-8102 

V-5207.—Miocene, Oaxaca: same area as lo- 
cality A-8095 but 0.7 km south along highway 
from Casa El] Gramal; from conglomerate in cut 
on east side of road 

V-5208.—Miocene, Oaxaca: same general area 
as locality A-8095; a loose concretion from bottom 
of small arroyo west of Casa El] Gramal and about 
200 m up arroyo from the house. From its lithology 
and from similar appearing concretions in position 
in outcrops at this point, it appeared probable 
that the fossiliferous concretion was derived from 
the immediately adjacent outcrops. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This Reference List has been prepared as a 
project of the Committee on Teaching Aids, 
of the Division on Engineering Geology, 
Geological Society of America, under chair- 
manship of Arthur B. Cleaves. A brief pre- 
liminary draft was issued in 1949. A longer 
“working draft” was distributed in 1951 and 
1952, as a basis for soliciting suggestions for 
improvement. The present version has been 
compiled with the benefit of suggestions from 
many individuals and the advice and assistance 
of subcommittees for review of the various 
sections, 

Editor’s Note: The form of the bibliographic 


citations in this paper has not been edited, although 
it departs from Bulletin style. 
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ADAMELLITE INTRUSIVE NORTH OF DAVIS INLET, LABRADOR 
By E. P. WHEELER, 2ND 


ABSTRACT 


North of Davis Inlet, Labrador, an adamellite body of batholithic proportions cuts 
basement complex gneisses and anorthosite. The adamellite can be subdivided into 
hypersthene-, fayalite-, hornblende-, and biotite facies. Differences in texture and com- 
position distinguish interior and marginal zones. Dike rocks can be correlated with the 
intrusive. Hornblende adamellite makes up the bulk of the intrusive. The biotite facies 
is a late differentiate and in places is pegmatitic. The hypersthene facies is generally 
marginal or in dikes and was formed early. The exact position of the fayalite facies is 
uncertain, and its period of formation may overlap that of other facies. 

Variations in amount and composition of the minerals in the different facies indicate 
differentiation without important introduction of material. Field evidence indicates 
that the adamellite was intruded as a liquid of low viscosity, with much fracturing of 
the wall rocks and the formation of abundant inclusions. In this respect it differs radically 
from the anorthosite which is essentially concordant with the older gneisses, suggesting 
high viscosity of the anorthosite. Indications of primary flow are meager in the adamel- 
lite, and evidence of post-consolidation dynamic metamorphism is absent. 

Mineral intergrowths are prominent in the adamellite. Hornblende is diffusely poi- 
kilitic, and in places biotite and pyroxene are poikilitic. Plagioclase and K feldspar are 
intimately intergrown in the interior of the adamellite body, and the K feldspar has 
apparently replaced the plagioclase. Quartz penetrates all these minerals. Textural 
details indicate replacement. 

The contradiction between consolidation of a magma without introduction of material, 
and widespread replacement by K feldspar and quartz may be explained if the textural 
relations are interpreted as primary intergrowths modified by deuteric solution which 
has transferred material to near-by points of greater stability. _ 

Diabase dikes are the only intrusives younger than the adamellite. 

The anorthosite north and south of the adamellite is a gabbroic olivine-bearing facies. 
It is purer northeast of the adamellite and contains chatoyant plagioclase. Flow struc- 
tures are absent in the anorthosite adjacent to the adamellite, indicating the adamellite 
penetrated through the marginal zone of the anorthosite. 

The gneisses north and east of the adamellite are a variable tonalitic and dioritic 
series containing both hornblende and pyroxene. Those west of the adamellite are pale 
garnetiferous biotite gneisses containing variable proportions of K feldspar, oligoclase, 
and quartz. Graphite is present, and they are of sedimentary origin. 

In the western gneisses, contact metamorphism by the adamellite has transformed 
garnet into a myrmekitic intergrowth of vermicular hypersthene in a cordierite mosaic. 
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plied by Commander A. G. N. Wyatt who 
carried out the survey. 

A closure error of 1.3 miles in the triangula- 
tion chain from an astronomical fix at Davis 
Inlet to the main triangulation net at 
Akhpiktokh Island (Lat. 56° 13’ N., Long. 
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knowledge will undoubtedly result in changes, 
but the outlines as drawn should prove a useful 
guide to critical areas. 
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outcrops encountered were adamellite for some 
distance west of the probable location of the 
; meiss contact. 

Structural data are incomplete but have been 
plotted because they may be valuable in plan- 
ning future field work. 

Some interpolations necessary to complete 
fomation outlines are too long. Additional 
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GENERAL GEOLOGY 
Petrographic Nomenclature 


Johannsen’s (1931) petrographic classifica- 
tion is used. Preference for the term adamellite 
instead of quartz monzonite requires some 
justification. The rocks of this group are abun- 
dant enough and of sufficiently wide geographic 
distribution to warrant an independent name. 
Use of adamellite is less cumbersome when the 
group is subdivided on the basis of dark 
minerals. 


Summary of Geology 


The principal rocks in order of decreasing 
age are the Precambrian basement gneisses, an 
anorthosite complex, and the adamellite intru- 
sive (Wheeler, 1942). The adamellite is treated 
in greater detail here, and the other formations 
are considered chiefly in relation to it. 

Both the anorthosite and adamellite com- 
plexes vary considerably in composition. As the 
average composition of one complex is ada- 
mellite, and the most characteristic rock of the 
other complex is anorthosite, these names are 
used. 


ADAMELLITE 
Lithologic Characteristics 


The adamellite body, the largest unit within 
the map area, covers an estimated 350 square 
miles and is thus of batholithic proportions. 

The main body is coarse-grained, in many 
places with porphyritic feldspars up to at least 
12 mm across. They tend to be blocky but lack 
sharp crystal faces and commonly contain 
small grains of quartz and mafic minerals. 
Quartz is prominent except in dark or badly 
rusted types, and even in them it can be de- 
tected on bleached surfaces. It ranges from 
light gray (N7/0)! to very pale purplish blue 
(10PB9/2) and very pale purple (10P9/2). In 
many places the quartz forms small spherical 
drops embedded in feldspar, and similar drops 
are occasionally seen in mafic grains. 





1 Where color symbols are used they are those of 
The Munsell Book of Color, abridged edition, 1939, 
published by The Munsell Color Company Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. The accompanying names are 
those given by Judd and Kelly (1939). 
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Black amphibole, the most common dark 
mineral, generally has ragged irregular outlines, 
In a favorable light, groups of these ragged 
grains can be seen to have uniformly oriented 


cleavage faces, indicating they are parts of af 


single crystal. Such areas may be 3 cm acros: 
in the darker phases of the adamellite. This js 
a poikilitic texture in which the guest grains 
are so abundant they conceal the host crystal, 
It seems best developed near the margins of the 
body, but it is so widespread that this pattern 
is difficult to demonstrate. Dark mica often 
accompanies the amphibole in paler adamel- 
lites, and in some of these the amphibole drops 
out, resulting in a rock whose mafic content is 
very low, and largely biotite. Occasionally 
pyroxene, or even olivine, occurs as dark-brown 
to dull-black grains, generally enclosed by the 
amphibole. 

The adamellite ranges from pale gray, less 
commonly pale pink, to quite dark gray and 
rusty. The iron stain in places penetrates so 
deeply that the color of the fresh rock is diffi- 
cult to determine. Where fresh material can be 
obtained, as in recent rock falls, the original 
color is olive gray (5-10Y3/2) and is imparted 
by the leucocrats rather than the mafic min- 
erals. Microscopic examination indicates that 
this olive gray is characteristic of the fayalite 
and hypersthene facies of the adamellite but is 
absent from the hornblende and biotite facies. 
The light pink appears to be primary in some 
cases, though in places it can be correlated with 
fracture systems and is probably caused by 
hydrothermal solutions. 

In places, as at the tip of Tikkeghatsiakh 
Peninsula (Lat. 56° 03.7’ N., Long. 61° 14.8’ 
W.), adamellite about 0.1 mile from the con- 
tact shows no change other than a slight reduc- 
tion in grain size, and its relationship to the 
main body is obvious. Elsewhere, as at the 
mainland point west of Uyaghakhsoakh 
Island (Lat. 55° 58.3’ N., Long. 61° 07.3’ W.), 
the rock is medium-grained with granitic tex- 
ture, lacks phenocrysts or poikilitic texture, is 
dark without obvious quartz, and looks like 
gabbro. It is not easily correlated with the ada- 
mellite except on the basis of spatial relations, 
though the contact may be considerably more 
than 0.1 mile away. Some of these rocks are the 
characteristic olive gray, which is helpful for 
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fed interpretation. The correlation of others 
isucertain even after microscopic study. 

The number of dikes cutting the rocks in- 
yaded by the adamellite decreases with dis- 
tance from the contact. This suggests that the 
dikes originated in the adamellite, though only 
afew in the immediate vicinity of the contact 
resemble it in appearance, and even these tend 
to be finer-grained and less porphyritic than 


‘the main adamellite. Both basic dikes and 


pematoid granitic dikes occur. The former 
resemble some of the dark, medium-grained 
marginal facies of the adamellite, and the latter 
generally contain a small amount of dark mica 


as the principal mafic, thus resembling some of 


the most leucocratic adamellite. Possibly some 
dikes 5 miles from the adamellite can be cor- 
related with it. Their width is generally meas- 
urd in feet or inches, though occasionally 
they are measurable in tens of feet. Larger 
ones are more likely to resemble the adamellite 
in appearance. 


Mineralogy 


K feldspar, plagioclase, and quartz are major 
constituents of the main adamellite body, often 
in about equal amounts. Exceptionally in some 
of the marginal facies quartz and K feldspar 
almost disappear. Hornblende is the most 
widespread mafic mineral, but pyroxenes, 
fayalite, or biotite may be prominent. Black 
ore, apatite, and zircon are persistent. Fluorite 
is occasionally present in rocks whose chief 
mafic is biotite. 

Plagioclase varies in anorthite content but 
is generally Ango-Anys. Zoning is rare; it is most 
prominent as thin margins between plagioclase 
and K feldspar where the albite content in- 
creases sharply. Zoning that involved more 
than thin rims was noted only in the marginal 
zone of the intrusive. Antiperthitic inclusions 
are generally present, and myrmekitic inter- 
growths occur at least in the marginal zone and 
associated dikes. Cloudy alteration is common 
in plagioclase, even when the other minerals are 
essentially fresh. Often it is localized in the 
cores of grains. 

K feldspar commonly shows the grid twin- 
ning of microcline. However, the twinning is 
rarely well developed. It is absent from many 
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grains, suggesting that microcline may be ac- 
companied by orthoclase. Grid twinning seldom 
occurs in the K feldspar of rocks containing 
significant amounts of olivine or pyroxene, 
indicating absence of microcline. Possibly 
anorthoclase is present in some specimens 
(Wheeler, 1942, p. 619-620). 

Perthitic inclusions are even more common 
than microcline twinning, and several types 
occur. 

Clouding and hematite staining occur in the 
K feldspar of some rocks. 

Quartz in nearly all thin sections contains 
minute pale-pink to dark-brown equant inclu- 
sions with negative relief. Occasionally vibrant 
gas bubbles can be detected in them, and they 
are probably fluid inclusions. 

Minute dark slender needle or rod inclusions 
oriented in more than one direction are com- 
mon. The high degree of correlation between 
the blue or purple color of quartz in the field 
and the presence of minute needles in the quartz 
indicates that the needles cause the color. 
Strain shadows were noted only in quartz from 
the marginal zone and dikes associated with 
the adamellite. 

Hornblende color in thin section is variable. 
X is generally weak to moderate yellow, 
5Y8/4-6. Y ranges from light olive to dark 
greenish yellow, 10Y5-6/6, and Z is generally 
light olive, 10Y5/4. Z sometimes approaches 
moderate green, 5G5/4, at the margins of 
grains near quartz and feldspar, and Y shows 
a similar but less pronounced variation. 

In refractive-index liquids the lower index 
of hornblende cleavage flakes from eight speci- 
mens ranges at least from 1.672 to 1.691. This 
suggests a high iron content and some varia- 
tion in composition. 

Clinopyroxene is essentially colorless though 
in several sections it is faintly greenish or 
brownish, and thicker powder grains examined 
in refractive-index liquids are similarly colored. 
The extinction angle is large, and birefringence 
is strong. Microplakite and minute oriented 
dark rod inclusions occur. 

Refractive-index determinations on the 
clinopyroxenes of six specimens indicate two 
fairly constant compositions, one associated 
with hypersthene and the other with olivine. 
The upper index of cleavage flakes was deter- 
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mined, and Z was estimated by addition of 
0.004 (Wager and Deer, 1939, p. 79). Z is close 
to 1.725 in four specimens associated with 
hypersthene, and in two associated with olivine 
it is close to 1.745. The axial angle is positive; 
it is about 60° in most cases, though in some, 
perhaps toward the margins of grains, it is con- 
siderably smaller. In one two-pyroxene rock it 
measured 46° by the Mallard method, and it 
appears to be even smaller in other specimens. 
Using the nomenclature of Hess (1941, p. 518), 
the pyroxene associated with hypersthene is 
ferrosalite, possibly grading to low-iron ferro- 
augite at the margins of grains, while that asso- 
ciated with olivine is hedenbergite, possibly 
grading to high-iron ferroaugite at the margins 
of grains. 

Thin, lamellar intergrowths parallel to 001 
occur in clinopyroxene from marginal zones of 
the adamellite, and from dikes associated with 
the intrusive. They have been identified as 
pigeonite exsolution lamellae in augite by H. H. 
Hess (Personal communication), who pointed 
out their thermometric significance. The pre- 
cision of this significance is decreased by the 
presence of lamellae in the clinopyroxene of 
rocks containing either the higher- or lower- 
index clinopyroxene. Assuming that exsolution 
has removed nearly all the calcium molecule 
from the host mineral, the clinopyroxene with 
Z near 1.725 would contain about 48 per cent 
iron molecules, and that with Z near 1.745, 
80 per cent (Hess, 1949, Pl. II, opposite p. 637). 
The former must have crystallized above 
1060° C., and the latter above 990° C. (Hess, 
1941, Fig. 9, p. 583). Otherwise the exsolution 
lamellae would have crystallized as the low- 
temperature form, hypersthene, rather than 
pigeonite. 

In some specimens massive or fibrous amphi- 
bole has formed by paramorphic alteration of 
clinopyroxene. 

Hypersthene color is faint in thin section. 
Thicker powder grains are pleochroic with X 
very pale yellowish red and Z very pale green. 
The optic angle is moderately large, negative. 
Dispersion is weak, p<v. 

Refractive indices were determined for the 
hypersthene of the same four specimens in 
which the clinopyroxene was examined. Z is 
close to 1.72. Using the data given by Hess 
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(1952, Fig. 2, opposite p. 180), this indicates; 
composition near MgssFes. This is near thie 


lower limit of iron to be expected from thie 


character of the dispersion on the basis of wort 
by Kuno (1941, p. 204). The ratio of iron con. 
tent in the hypersthene to that in the associates 
clinopyroxene is too low to fulfill the relation. 
ship noted by Hess (1941, p. 585-586) betweer 
these minerals when associated in mafic igneous 
rocks. 
Fibrous greenish-yellow alteration 
moderate birefringence commonly penetrate 


the hypersthene along fractures and cleavag 7 
planes. The fibers parallel the hypersthen ¢ 


cleavage direction. 

Olivine relief in thin section is so strong it 
appears slightly brown. Its optic axial angle if 
negative, only moderately large, and it shows) 
marked dispersion p>v. The refractive inde} 
of Y is near 1.85 in two specimens, indicating 
fayalite with a molecular percentage of about 
Fago. 

Only slight alteration to serpentinous map 
terial has occurred, but in some thin sections 
there is extensive alteration to a dark-orange 
(S5YR5/8) mineral with strong relief, bire- 
fringence low to zero, and a fracture system 
that suggests a network of shrinkage cracks inf 
isotropic material. In a few slides rounded 
grains of this mineral are the only indication} 
that olivine may have been present. 

Biotite color variations have no obvious cor- 
relation with other factors. Z is commonly near 
moderate yellowish brown, 10YR4-5/46 
Colors as dark as moderate brown, 5YR3/4 
and as strong as dark orange, 5YR5/8, wert 
noted in the red direction, and in a group of 
specimens Z is near moderate olive brown} 
5Y4/4, in the yellow direction. Margins 0 a 
some grains grade to dusky yellow green, 5GY- 
5/4, or light to moderate yellowish green 
10GY6-7/6, in some cases with a decrease it} 
birefringence that indicates partial chloritiza/) 





tion. X is generally very pale. 2V is alway: 3 


essentially zero. 





Mineral Facies and Structural Zones 





The adamellite may be divided into foug 
facies on the basis of a discontinuous reactiol§ 
series: hypersthene, fayalite, hornblende, big 
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re ' ve " bypersthene is in accordance with the findings 
ive meet «Wager and Deer (1939, p. 100-101). 
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tite, These facies have been named according 
to the earliest significant mineral in the re- 
ation series. Occasionally, where a mineral is 
present only as a few corroded remnants em- 
bedded in a later member of the series, it is 
cusidered an unstable relic, and the rock is 
gouped with the later member of the series. 
The relative position of hypersthene and 
fayalite in the series might be questioned since 
the association of pyroxene with hornblende 
js more common than that of fayalite with 
homblende and might well be considered tran- 
sitional between fayalite-pyroxene adamellite 
and hornblende adamellite. However, the iron: 


| magnesium ratio of the clinopyroxene asso- 


ciated with fayalite indicates it is later than 
the clinopyroxene in the fayalite-free rocks. 
later than 


The classification is difficult to carry out in 


» thefield since fayalite is rarely abundant enough 
| to be noticed, especially when pyroxene is 


present. Also much hornblende conceals py- 


; roxenes, and a relatively large biotite content 


conceals hornblende. Furthermore, the classifi- 


‘| ation was developed after completion of the 


| feld work, so distinctions that might have been 


/ noted more carefully in the field were not 


; observed. Hence the only reliable representa- 
| tion of facies in the adamellite on the map is at 
_ points where specimens were collected. The 


} olive gray characteristic of the hypersthene 


» aid fayalite facies should be a diagnostic field 
D citerion. 


Cutting across the mineral-facies classifica- 


} tonis a division based on structural zones. The 


intrusive may be divided into a central zone, 


}) amarginal zone, and the dikes associated with 
© the adamellite, either within its borders or in 


the adjacent formations. The same facies 


cassification is applicable to each structural 
| *ne. However, the predominant mineral facies 
) varies from zone to zone, and each zone has 


"> ctaracteristic texture and mineralogy. 


The modal analyses (Tables 1-6) are partly 


> Xosiwal analyses made with a Wentworth inte- 


grating stage and partly point counts by the 
method of Chayes (1949). Analyses recorded 
oly to units per cent are inferior, generally 
because the thin section was small or broken. 
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In more recent work the number of points 
falling in torn holes is given, though not in- 
cluded in the computation of percentages. 
This figure indicates the maximum bias that 
tearing could cause. There is some evidence 
that dark minerals tear out more easily than 
leucocrats in these rocks. 

The hornblende facies is the most widespread 
and characteristic rock of the intrusive (Table 
1). Therefore it provides a standard of com- 
parison for the earlier and later facies. 

Of the 10 analyses in Table 1, representing 
the great bulk of the intrusive, only one falls 
in Johannsen’s restricted granite family, and 
even it is scarcely over the line between granite 
and adamellite. All the rest are adamellite, and 
more than half the analyses show more plagio- 
clase than K feldspar. In this facies pyroxene is 
enclosed by massive hornblende and is raggedly 
penetrated by paramorphic hornblende. It is 
an unstable relic which has survived by the aid 
of the protecting hornblende. Microcline occurs 
in all but one of the analyses. In the rock of 
analysis No. 10 (Table 1) are a few rounded 
grains of the dark-orange mineral that appears 
to be an alteration product of fayalite. The 
colorless amphibole in analysis No. 3 forms 
bladed patches associated with granular black 
ore similar to peculiar rims that rarely occur 
about fayalite in other specimens, again sug- 
gesting that fayalite may have been present. 

In analysis No. 5 the fluorite is so scarce 
that none was noted in thin section. A single 
purple grain was found in the hand specimen, 
and its identity was checked in index liquids. 

In analysis No. 1 the absence of microcline 
twinning, presence of pyroxene, relatively high 
content of plagioclase, and comparatively 
calcic plagioclase all suggest that this specimen 
is gradational toward the hypersthene facies. 
In analysis No. 5 presence of fluorite, low mafic 
content, and high ratio of biotite to hornblende 
suggest a gradation toward the biotite facies. 
In analysis No. 9 predominance of biotite over 
hornblende also suggests a gradation toward 
the biotite facies. 

None of the specimens of Table 1 is olive 
gray; they range from light gray to pale pink 
with a little iron stain. 

Most of the specimens were collected from 
well within the adamellite body. The only ones 
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TABLE 1.—MopAL ANALYSES OF THE HORNBLENDE FACIES OF ADAMELLITE 
(In volume per cent) 






















































) ££ 1.4 3 4 S bt «& a ox 9 . — 
Plagioclase................. 39.5 | 23.2 | 22.5 | 20.2 | 27.1 | 37.3 | 26.4 | 37.3) 31 * 
DOE goo eccntccseesces 27.1 | 33.1 | 37.8 | 42.4 | 29.9 | 22.1 | 23.7 | 30.1 | 28 5, Pag 
| er 18.5 | 30.3 | 27.8 | 26.8 | 34.4 | 22.5 | 30.0| 27.8 | 31 | 2579 * 
Mo Ssitece a nied aie acacecarens ? | > ie Qu 
Clinopyroxene.............. | 1:2} 6.2 1.8 | > fp fur 
ee eee eee | 9 | Hon 
Hornblende................. 7.7| 7.0] 7.7*| 6.8| 5.5] 14.4| 16.0] 3.0! 4 | 46 3m 
Biotite.....................| 2.2] 60] 3.0 | 1.4] 2.4| 2.5] 2.0] 1.6] 6 | 12 ™ 
I disdain antexnatl 23) 21242129 1] 7| $| 2)? | ee 
DR iiais ievcacrthsaxien } 3] al P | P 2| 4] 4] P | P| oe 
| RES } 2] P ] p |p] ?] a|p|pi]epl pee 
RNR aed ecole cataaceracaere cies | | wae | ? Floa 
NS 5.6: St piatainteces ie Passi rar | Is | Seon 
a | P| | | P ve 
An molecular % in plagio- | Ant 

eal ea Aes 26 | 25+ | 18 | 17 | 17 | 16 | 16 | 15 | 12 | 2 pi 
Johannsen classification. ..... | 227” | 226” | 226” | 226’ | 226” | 227” | 227” | 127” | 227” | 227" ms 
Length of traverse........... | 2556 | 1688 | 1553 | 1096 | 1215 | 122 | 1285 | 1721 | 743 | 1683 = 
pts. | pts. | pts. pts. | pts. | mm./ pts. | pts. | pts. | pts. p- 
Additional points in torn 1 
ERE rare eye ener ee | | 22 | 91 30 kerta 
P—A small amount present. ?—Amount small and identification questionable. - 
* Includes 0.5% colorless actinolitic amphibole. ba 
1. Specimen 2-901. Coarse-grained, light-gray adamellite cutting marginal zone rock on Koghaluk Broot} By 
at Side Brook, Lat. 56° 10.4’ N., Long. 61° 44.6’ W. = 
2. Specimen 2-408. Medium-grained, pale-pinkish-gray adamellite from Akhpiktokh Island, west side R 
Lat. 56° 12.1’ N., Long. 61° 17.0’ W. P 
3. Specimen 2-753. Medium-grained, pale-pink adamellite from Akhpiktokh Island southeast point hs 
Lat. 56° 12.2’ N., Long. 61° 13.7’ W. ary 
4. Specimen 2-895. Coarse-grained, light-gray granite from Creek Bluff Peninsula, Lat. 56° 15.8’ N. Ps 
Long. 62° 02.9’ W. “as 
5. Specimen 2-409. Medium-coarse-grained, light-gray adamellite from Akhpiktokh Island, west side whe 
Lat. 56° 12.5’ N., Long. 61° 16.9’ W. bi 
6. Specimen 2-865. Coarse-grained, light-pink adamellite from near intrusive margin northeast of White By 
Hill, Lat. 56° 19.0’ N., Long. 61° 56.8’ W. Peni 
7. Specimen 2-907. Coarse-grained, light-gray adamellite from Gussy Islet, Lat. 56° 16.5’ N., Long) ~ 
61° 52.6’ W. 
8. Specimen 2-747. Coarse-grained, light-gray adamellite from Pitsiulaksit Island, southeast pointy, Zone. 
Lat. 55° 59.5’ N., Long. 61° 14.6’ W. Ciate 
9. Specimen: 2-331. Medium-coarse-grained, slightly rusty, light-gray adamellite from Kheblertalub)) three 
Island north shore, Lat. 56° 13.7’ N., Long. 61° 31.5’ W. long 
10. Specimen 2-922. Coarse-grained, pale-pink adamellite from point east of Brown Bight, Lat. 5) fy, 
13.0’ N., Long. 61° 37.3’ W. least 
Bp etter 
that might be marginal are Nos. 1, 3, and 6. margin. On the other hand, the finer grain 0% jy 4 


No. 1 cuts rocks characteristic of the marginal 





No. 3 suggests it may belong to the marginall§ , 






zone, and its coarse grain is characteristic of zone though it appears to be rather far fromg yy 
the interior zone. Similarly, the coarse grain of _ the contact. Nos. 2 and 5 are still farther from] |e 
No. 6 is more characteristic of the interior zone the contact and are coarser-grained so there 5§ j, ,, 


despite the closeness of the specimen to the 









less likelihood of their being in the margind 
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TABLE 2.—MopaL ANALYSES OF THE BIOTITE FACIES OF ADAMELLITE 
(In volume per cent) 
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RNR «clusions wen mae 39.9 | 56.8 | 40.4 | 27.1 | 31.2 | 27.9| 15.6| 11 
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| " Se eee 34.0 | 25.7 | 32.2 | 33.9 | 33.8 | 29.8 | 26.0 | 31 
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ican FN 6533. SU eiscaen areola cease ase 1.8 P ? P 

fg gl Bille ee eee 8.6} 3.2] 1.5] 3.2] 1.9] 1.0] 2.5] P 

<. —RienRernerereirrons P 3 | | 69) FTP 
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TS ? 3 p | Pp | " P 
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| p BER ies Sana Non aden Een ecoddeseeesmems Pp ? 
BN 6h too oc nyte os Hakay st, auavavavasnn jacora sietiyaers P ae P a 
IN INE a 5 cols rx te wes, bum worn oud P P P 1.2 
SHE etn T ecg | oc Uh at ae ea 9 P 
| > Anmolecular % in plagioclase.............. 26-17; 20 6- 25 15-5? 7 16 17 

. ve Josausen classification... ...........0000000% 227’ | 127’ | 117” | 226” | 126” | 116” | 126’ | 126’ 

Pal 27" No. of points counted Dd aadescs Ob Ti stiie: Son a eavSTS TNT 1408 | 1161 | 1038 | 1631 | 1335 | 1778 | 1464 939 

3 | 16830 Additional pts. in torn holes................ 9 3 1 | 

» | Pt p-Asmall amount present. | ?—Amount small and identification questionable. 


| 1, Specimen 2-500. Medium-coarse-grained, light-gray granodiorite dike cutting adamellite, Khik- 
' kertauyaluk Peninsula, east point, Lat. 56° 13.5’ N., Long. 61° 51.6’ W. 
2. Specimen 2-897. Coarse-grained, light-gray leucogranodiorite transgressive mass at ademellite margin, 
' Tesiuyakhsoakh Bay, south shore, point near bay head, Lat. 56° 16.5’ N., Long. 62° 03.8’ W. 
luk Broth. 3, Specimen 2-926. Pale-pink, medium-fine-grained aplitic leucosodaclase adamellite dike cutting adamel- 
> liteon point east of Brown Bight, Lat. 56° 13.0’ N., Long. 61° 37.3’ W. 
— p 4 Specimen 2-729. Medium-grained, pale-pink adamellite, main intrusive at Davis Inlet Post Hill, 
) lat. 55° 52.7’ N., Long. 60° 51.9’ W. 
ast point | 5Specimen 2-923. Medium-coarse-grained, very pale-pink leucoadamellite transgressive mass cutting 
| aamellite on point east of Brown Bight, Lat. 56° 13.0’ N., Long. 61° 37.3’ W. 
15.8 N. : §. Specimen 2-738. Medium-coarse-grained, moderate orange-pink, 5YR8/4, leucosodaclase adamellite 
- dike cutting rock of uncertain origin near adamellite margin, Uyaghakhsoakh Island south point, Lat. 
ct cafe 557.4’ N., Long. 61° 04.4’ W. 
west side P oats , , i , 
_ 1.Specimen 2-911. Coarsely pegmatoid, pale-pinkish-gray leucogranite reticulation in anorthosite near 
of White | aamellite north of outer Sangmiyokh Bay, Lat. 56° 17.1’ N., Long. 61° 49.3’ W. 
_ & Specimen 2-307. Medium-grained, pale-pink leucogranite reticulation in anorthosite, Akkuliakhattakh 


W., Lene _ Peninsula south of end hill, Lat. 56° 15.5’ N., Long. 61° 40.3’ W. 





st point) ane. Among the dike rocks thought to be asso- _granodiorite, and two are granite. In an average 


_ cated with the adamellite (Table 5) only the of the eight analyses there is slightly more K 
a three with the lowest plagioclase content be- feldspar than plagioclase, but the proportion 


a long in this facies. is well toward the center of the adamellite 
Lat. ad The biotite facies of the adamellite differs family. 
© last from the hornblende facies (Table 2). No Microcline twinning was found in all the 


_ § attensive masses of it have been encountered rocks of Table 2 except No. 2. Fluorite char- 
grain O' in the area except possibly the massif west- acterizes the facies and occurs in half the rocks 
nargiNe'® southwest of Kheblertaluk Island, Lat. 56° 12’ of table 2. It was found in only two rocks out- 
ar from N. Long. 61° 38’ W. Even including this area __ side the biotite facies. 

— me less than 5 per cent of the total adamellite area The gradation from the hornblende to the 
there 5 isunderlain by the biotite facies. Four of the _ biotite facies is due more to a decrease in horn- 
— aualyses in Table 2 are adamellite, two are blende than to an increase in biotite so rocks 
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of the biotite facies tend to be markedly leuco- many of them pinkish. The pink may be mor 
cratic; six of those in Table 2 contain less than prevalent than in the hornblende facies, yy 
5 per cent mafics. Hornblende makes up an _ olive-gray rocks have been seen. 


TABLE 3.—MopAL ANALYSES OF THE FAYALITE FACIES OF ADAMELLITE 
(In volume per cent) 








1 2 Ss ft « a 7 



































= =| | —__ 
PIII 4. 9 5.10 dove <ciacktoieem ences ap Cae 41 35.7 16.4 15.0 | 20.9 11.0 
NIE kw wcesvigieiencdes anne 11.6 25 24.1 | 44.9 | 35.5 | 43.2 | 53.7 
a Lichecsvewkabpynnenbeean 6.5 8 26.2 | 26.2 | 27.5 | 28.7 | 29.3 
I arctic oycicisuas aca mececdio.c haere’ 15.0 7 4.5 9 1.0 3.1 1.6 
ee 19.5 9 2.4 2.5 P LZ |} 
II 5. ork ars cste vas douse ae-9:s ? 
I bisa ue cegmpaiiesv tee >| 8 7.5 6.7 | 16.0*} 1.1 | 3.0 
ns. § nai adiniciarnebepoetadie caccmos ; 1 PY 2 2.4 | 4 
I ig SS a ad 5.6 | 1 1.0 1.8 3; 43 1 
a hac ta gcc etir esc aot 1.0 P >» © -@ 4 P | 
sce, dane cae a atari: Ser meses ae P ? a P | Pp 
MN ea ha 5a cepirad-gincdas afc nial, P 
Secondary mafics.................. 3 | 3 
ee ain ale inet pay cine nions & . om 
An molecular % in plagioclase... .. . . 38 27 21-30 16 13-27 | 17-27 | 22 
Johannsen classification............. 227’ 227” 227” 226’ 226’ 226’ 226 
Points counted in traverse.......... 1141 808 1689 1259 1799 | 1498 | 1511 
Additional pts. in torn holes.......... 19 | 23 | 46 | | | 
P—A small amount present. ?—Amount small and identification questionable. 


* Includes 1.8% of colorless massive actinolitic amphibole. 

1. Specimen 2-698. Medium-coarse-grained, light-olive-gray granodiorite from Gibraltar Island, Lat. 
56° 06.7’ N., Long. 61° 20.6’ W. 

2. Specimen 2-329. Medium-grained, olive-gray adamellite at Cape Uivakh, Lat. 56° 13.8’ N., Long. 
61° 20.0’ W. 

3. Specimen 2-502. Medium-grained, rusty adamellite from Sangmiyokh Bay, outer bay east side, Lat. 
56° 15.8’ N., Long. 61° 47.5’ W. 

4. Specimen 2-332. Medium-grained, rusty adamellite from Kheblertaluk Island north point, Lat. 56° 
13.7’ N., Long. 61° 31.5’ W. 

5. Specimen 2-908. Coarse-grained, rusty granite from Gussy Islet, Lat. 56° 16.5’ N., Long. 61° 52.6’ W. 

6. Specimen 2-910. Medium-coarse-grained, medium-olive-gray granite from hill top north of Sangmi- 
yokh Khikkertaluk Island, Lat. 56° 17.9’ N., Long. 61° 52.3’ W. 

7. Specimen 2-909. Medium-grained, very pale-brown granite from adamellite margin at U-pond north 
of Sangmiyokh Khikkertaluk Island, Lat. 56° 18.0’ N., Long. 61° 51.9’ W. 


appreciable proportion of the mafics in Nos. 1 Commonly the biotite facies exhibits intru-| 
and 8 of Table 2 and in No. 9 of Table 1. sive relations toward the other facies. The in-| 
Those in Table 2 were classed with the biotite trusions vary from recognizable dikes to irregu- | 
facies because of the low total mafics in No. 8 lar bodies. Because the rocks are transgressive, 


and the presence of fluorite in No. 1, combined ll the analyses in Table 2 except No. 7 and 
with its transgressive contacts toward adamel- possibly No. 2 might have been included among 
lite of the fayalite facies. Rounded grains of the the dike rocks (Table 5). However, some of the 
dark-orange mineral in Nos. 5 and 6 of Table irregular bodies may be too extensive to class 
2 suggest gradation of the biotite facies toward as dikes, and the facies is sufficiently distinct 
the fayalite facies. to be conveniently isolated. 

Rocks of the biotite facies are pale gray, The fayalite facies is represented by the 
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TABLE 4.—MopaAL ANALYSES OF THE HYPERSTHENE FACIES OF ADAMELLITE 










































































(In volume per cent) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 an ee a 11 

ee ere 67.1 | 57.8) 52.3) 50.0) 57.5 | 60.8f |45.5}64.456.6) 24 | 19.7 
ER ood a siaitiondisiatinress ee 4.0} 2.9) 5.6) 7.0) 6.8] 9.6 |13.3) 5.2/15.8) 43 | 39.2 
ee eee eee P | 2.4 4.9 | 18.3 |26.4/22.3/16.2) 23 | 32.3 
BI acy xcs Seals sips a Wetec acess ? 
eter E 8.8 14.9) 9.6| 3.8 | 5.3 2 
ha 20.9 5 4}7-4 20.0, 9.7| 3.0 | 4.2\ 4 olf? }s . 
NS 56h che so state acces HSS 1.5, $26 oa A 1s] OO S 

MI a5 andi adceioian Siacegen nares 6.4} 1.0) 2.4) 1.7 3 a 1 EO DA 1 4S a 
See ere ce 1.2% S.2| 5.5 49. 471 3H 1424 3 SS 618 
ass ate ctsaedtesweRegens 3 6 a ie 8 3 4, P 8] P og 
Re eas CK a Ree ots ntaene P Pp P ri? be iF P 
ee P Pp bg 4 r 
IE oh. scp’, a aeigiah piers ss ako P P Pp ? 
An molecular % in plagioclase....| 45 |31-53|28-52| 32 |36 & 50/40 & 48) 40 | 27 | 24 | 19 |30 & 50 
Johannsen classification.......... }2211’ | 2212/2211’ | 2211’| 2211’ | 227’ |227’ | 227'| 227'|226”| 226’ 
No.of points counted.......... .|1620 1471/1525 |1327 | 1314 1486 /1961/1857/722 | 1439 
P—A small amount present. ?—Amount small and identification questionable. 

*Includes elongate grains that may well be graphite. 

tIncludes 27.9% xenocrysts of anorthositic andesine-labradorite with minute oriented dark rod in- 
clusions. 


1. Specimen 2-896. Medium-grained, pale olive-gray monzodiorite from adamellite marginal zone on 
Tessiuyakhsoakh Bay, south shore point near bay head, Lat. 56° 16.5’ N., Long. 62° 03.8’ W. 

2. Specimen 2-903. Medium-grained, moderately dark-yellowish-gray diorite from adamellite marginal 
mneat falls near mouth of Koghaluk Brook, Lat. 56° 09.5’ N., Long. 61° 46.0’ W. 

3. Specimen 2-902. Medium-fine-grained, moderately dark-olive-gray syenodiorite from marginal zone 
of adamellite on Koghaluk Brook at Side Brook fork. 

4. Specimen 2-919. Fine-grained, saccharoidal, olive-gray (SY4/2) syenodiorite cognate inclusion in 
adamellite on largest island in Sangmiyokh Bay, Lat. 56° 16.2’ N., Long. 61° 49.3’ W. 

5. Specimen 2-912. Medium-fine-grained, quite dark, slightly olive gray syenodiorite from the adamellite 
margin near hill top U-pond northwest of Sangmiyokh Bay, Lat. 56° 18.0’ N., Long. 61° 51.9’ W. 

6. Specimen 2-743. Coarse-grained, rusted olive-gray granodiorite from adamellite marginal zone near 
highest summit of Uyaghakhsoakh Island, Lat. 55° 58.2’ N., Long. 61° 05.4’ W. 

7. Same analysis as No. 6 after subtraction of 27.9% anorthosite xenocrysts and recalculation to 100%. 

8. Specimen 2-745. Medium-grained, pale-brown granodiorite from adamellite marginal zone near 
highest summit of Uyaghakhsoakh Island, Lat. 55° 58.2’ N., Long. 61° 05.4’ W. 

9. Specimen 2-746. Medium-grained pale-olive-gray granodiorite from adamellite marginal zone on 
mainland point west of Uyaghakhsoakh Island, Lat. 55° 58.3’ N., Long. 61° 07.5’ W. 

10. Specimen 2-328. Medium-coarse-grained, moderately dark-yellowish-gray adamellite, principal 
tock at Cape Uivakh, Lat. 56° 13.8’ N., Long. 61° 20.0’ W. 

11. Specimen 2-899. Medium-coarse-grained, rusty granite from adamellite contact north of Tessiuy- 
akhsoakh Bay head, Lat. 56° 18.2’ N., Long. 62° 02.6’ W. 


modal analyses of Table 3. Only eight speci- The high proportion of granites (family 6’ 
mens were collected within the map area, and_ in Table 3 is noteworthy, especially since Jo- 
its areal extent is probably small. The largest hannsen (1932, vol. 2, p. 131) calls attention 
Single area thought to be underlain by it is to the absence of published modal analyses for 
centered near Lat. 56° 14’ N., Long. 61° 50’ W. _fayalite-bearing granites. With only one grano- 
and extends from the hills south of Khikker- diorite of family 7’ to balance the granites, 
tauyaluk Peninsula to Sangmiyokh Bay. characterization of the group as adamellite 
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might be questioned if it were not for the close 
association with the much more extensive horn- 
blende facies. 

Plagioclase in individual specimens of this 
facies is more variable in composition than it 
is in the hornblende facies or biotite facies. 
This suggests a lack of adjustment possibly 
from marginal chilling. No microcline twinning 
was noted in fayalite rocks. Hypersthene is 
recorded in only one specimen (Table 3, No. 5). 
Here the pyroxenes occur as remnants enclosed 
by hornblende having Z moderate olive, 
10Y4/4, or a colorless massive amphibole 
partly in bladed masses and partly in optical 
continuity with the massive olive hornblende. 
Hypersthene grains are too scarce for certain 
optical identification. If it is present it is best 
interpreted as an unstable relic embedded in 
amphibole. 

All specimens belonging to this facies are 
rusty or, where fresh, olive gray. 

The relations between the fayalite facies and 
the other facies, and its zonal position are con- 
fused. The large mass of the fayalite facies in 
the Khikkertauyaluk Peninsula area, repre- 
sented by analysis 3, Table 3, belongs to the 
interior zone and is cut by a dike of the biotite 
facies. Two of the specimens (Table 3, Nos. 4, 
5) are coarse enough for the interior zone. No. 
4 appears to enclose blocks of hornblende ada- 
mellite (Table 1, No. 9), while No. 5 occurs as 
vague small schlierlike masses in hornblende 
adamellite (Table 1, No. 7). The rock repre- 
sented by No. 2, Table 3, was interpreted from 
insufficient field evidence as a large mass cutting 
rock of the hypersthene facies (Table 4, No. 
10). Nos. 6 and 7 of Table 3 belong to the mar- 
ginal zone of the adamellite. Low K feldspar 
and high pyroxene in some rocks of the facies 
suggest they formed early in the series, while 
the high proportion of K feldspar in others, 
and the presence of fluorite in one specimen 
suggest that these rocks formed late in the se- 
ries. Variations of anorthite in plagioclase sup- 
port such an interpretation. These conflicting 
data can be reconciled only by additional ma- 
terial. 

The hypersthene facies (Table 4) is a collec- 
tion of rock types that have little in common 
beyond their association with the adamellite 
margin and the predominance of pyroxene 
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among the mafics. This facies is almost entip 
confined to a zone less than a mile wide at ; 
margin of the adamellite, and to small dike; 
and near the margin. It constitutes only a y 
small proportion of the total area underlain 
the intrusive. Some fine-grained saccharoj 
inclusions with a composition characteristic 
this facies are probably cognate. Their § 
grain indicates they are fragments from { 
marginal zone (Table 4, No. 4). The number 
specimens and modal analyses from rocks 
this facies is disproportionately large beca 
of their uncertain field relations, nondeser; 
appearance in the hand specimen, and varialj 
mineralogy. 

There is much less quartz and K feldspar 
rocks of the hypersthene facies than in th 
of the other facies. Granodiorite (227’) predo 
inates, followed by syenodiorite (2211’) ; 
diorite (2212). Adamellite (226”-7”) and gra 
ite (226’) are rare. 

The quantitative distinction between hyp 
sthene and clinopyroxene in a modal analy: 
is difficult and was not attempted in some ca 
Where given, the value for each pyroxene 
only approximate, but the sum of the two kh 
the accuracy indicated by the length of t 
analysis traverse. 

Some rocks of this facies contain two distin 
plagioclases. The more calcic is characterizd 
by minute oriented dark rod inclusions, and th 
more sodic by blocky antiperthitic inclusion 
The former is characteristic of the anorthosit 
and the latter of the adamellite. Therefore 
calcic feldspars are interpreted as xenocrys 
from the anorthosite. In one analysis (Table 
No. 6) the relative amounts of these two fel 
spars could be measured conveniently. No. 
is the result of subtracting the xenocrysts frot 
No. 6 and recalculating to 100 per cent. | 
should give the approximate composition th: 
would have developed if plagioclase had bee 
the only addition. However, it shows no strik 
ing similarity to any other analysis, suggesti 
that it has been contaminated by more tha 
plagioclase. 

Even where K feldspar forms a significatg 
part of the thin section, no microcline twinniD 
was observed in this facies except for Nos. 
and 9 of Table 4. 

In many rocks of this facies there is a hig 
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TABLE 5.—MOopAaAL ANALYSES OF DIKE Rocks ASSOCIATED 
(In volume per cent) 


WITH THE ADAMELLITE 
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P—A small amount present. 


?—Amount small and identification questionable. 


*Asmall amount of a dark-orange mineral, possibly derived from olivine, present. 

t Fibrous yellowish alteration product of hypersthene. 

{Chiefly chlorite with some fibrous amphibole. 

1. Specimen 2-749. Medium-grained, porphyritic, dark-gray diorite, irregular reticulation, cutting 
amorthosite near adamellite, Tunungayualuk Island, southwest flexure point, Lat. 56° 02.4’ N., Long. 61° 


1.0’ W. 





2. Specimen 2-904. Medium-grained, with pale-yellowish-gray leucocrats coarsely reticulated by ag- 
gegate mafics. Granodiorite cutting adamellite marginal zone, falls near mouth of Koghaluk Brook, Lat. 
5 09.5’ N., Long. 61° 46.1’ W. i 

3, Specimen 2-613. Medium-grained, weak-yellow (5Y7/4) granodiorite cutting anorthosite on Middle 
Isand, Lat. 56° 18.6’ N., Long. 61° 36.5’ W. 

4. Specimen 2-614. Medium-grained, gray granodiorite dike cutting anorthosite on Hare Island, Lat. 
5° 18.9’ N., Long. 61° 37.2’ W. 

5. Specimen 2-591. Fine-grained, dark-yellowish-gray granodiorite dike cutting anorthosite on shore 


ast of Kangerdlualuk Bay mouth, Lat. 56° 20.1’ N., Long. 61° 45.2’ W. 


6. Specimen 2-918. Medium-fine-grained, porphyritic, light-gray granodiorite dike cutting anorthosite 


om Sangmiyokh Bay north shore, Lat. 56° 16.8’ N., Long. 61° 46.7’ W. 


7. Specimen 2-595. Medium-fine-grained brownish-gray adamellite body cutting anorthosite on Khar- 
marsuk Point, Lat. 56° 16.8’ N., Long. 61° 34.9’ W. 
8. Specimen 2-913. Medium-fine-grained gray adamellite cutting marginal zone adamellite at hill top 
U-pond northwest of Sangmiyokh Bay, Lat. 56° 18.0’ N., Long. 61° 51.9’ W. 
9. Specimen 2-731. Medium-grained, olive-gray adamellite dike cutting anorthosite on first islet west 
of Davis Inlet Post, Lat. 55° 51.8’ N., Long. 60° 53.6’ W. 
10. Specimen 2-916. Medium-grained, pale-pink granite cutting anorthosite on Sangmiyokh Bay north 
shore, Lat. 56° 16.8’ N., Long. 61° 46.7’ W. 


content of black ore that is sufficiently magnetic 
o indicate a large proportion of magnetite. In 
the thin section of No. 1, Table 4, much of the 
black opaque has elongated, rough-surfaced 
forms suggesting graphite. This mineral might 
well occur as a result of contamination since 


graphite is quite abundant in the near-by 
gneisses. 
When fresh, most of the specimens are olive 
gray; few are medium gray. 
The facies classification is uncertain for sev- 
eral specimens containing clinopyroxene as an 
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important mafic mineral. In some neither faya- 
lite nor hypersthene is found. In others hyper- 
sthene is associated with either small amounts 
of fayalite or the dark-orange mineral (aitera- 
tion product of fayalite?). Possibly such rocks 
are gradational between the hypersthene and 
fayalite facies. Refractive-index determinations 
on the clinopyroxene might clarify such doubt- 
ful cases. No. 10 of Table 4 is one of these. 
Because of the high hornblende: clinopyroxene 
ratio it was first classed with the hornblende 
facies, but its pale olive-gray color is more 
characteristic of the fayalite or hypersthene 
facies. Since there is an igneous contact between 
it and No. 2 of Table 3, which is unquestion- 
ably a member of the fayalite facies, the rock 
in question is tentatively grouped with the 
hypersthene facies. 

Analyses of dike rocks thought to be con- 
nected with the adamellite are given in Tables 
5 and 2. Except for the large biotite adamellite 
masses, almost all the dikes are narrow. Areal 
density is not great except for local reticulations 
of small dikes, and the volume of rock repre- 
sented by the analyses of Table 5 is small. 

Many of the dike rocks not belonging to the 
biotite facies contain more plagioclase than K 
feldspar, and rocks of the hypersthene facies 
predominate. This combination of basic charac- 
ter and early crystallization suggests that most 
of the dikes are an early phase of the adamellite 
intrusion. Probably the dike magma was more 
basic than the main intrusive. Otherwise a large 
mass of basic differentiate should have sepa- 
rated from the magma to cause the main body 
of the intrusive, as now exposed, to be as acidic 
as adamellite. There is no evidence of such a 
mass. These more basic dikes are similar in 
composition to the marginal-zone rocks (Table 
4). Both groups have about the same distribu- 
tion in Johannsen’s classification and among 
the adamellite mineral facies. Many are high 
in black ore, and their K feldspar rarely shows 
microcline twinning. They probably have the 
same mode of origin. 

The last four analyses of Table 5 represent 
more acidic rocks; three are adamellite and one 
granite. Hornblende is the most abundant mafic 
in all but one, in which chloritization has ob- 
scured the original mafic. Microcline twinning 
is present in the K feldspar of No. 9. These 
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rocks seem best correlated with the hornbleng 
facies and may be interpreted as dikes of th: g 
main adamellite magma that have penetrated 
the marginal zone of the intrusive and the a¢.' 
jacent anorthosite. 

Distribution of the dikes of the biotite facie: 
(Table 2) in Johannsen’s classification is strik. 
ingly different from that of the other dikes 
Only two are as basic as granodiorite, while two 
are granites with a low proportion of plagio-) 
clase. Their more acid character, the promi- 
nence of biotite, and the common occurrenc| 
of fluorite indicate that these dikes are late 
differentiates of the adamellite magma. Some) 
of them are pegmatitic and are so coarse. 
grained that modal analyses could not be made 
Biotite books several inches across were noted 
in one of these dikes on the biggest island in 
Sangmiyokh Bay, Lat. 56° 16.2’ N., Long. 61°| 
48.6’ W. Rarely the differentiation has pro- 
gressed so far that massive quartz cores have 
developed at enlargements of pegmatitic reticu- 
lations. Occasionally coarsely pegmatoid and 
finely aplitic portions alternate in a single dike 
mass. 

On Tessiuyakhsoakh Bay south shore west 
of Kheblertaluk Island, Lat. 56° 13.0’ N., Long. 
61° 37.2’ W., and on the southmost point of 
Uyaghakhsoakh Island, Lat. 55° 57.4’ N., Long. 
61° 04.3’ W., pale-green amazonite was found 
in pegmatitic dikes that appear to belong to 
this group. 





Facies Interrelations 


In Figure 2 the sum of quartz, K feldspar, 
and plagioclase of each modal analysis in Tables 
1-5 has been recalculated to 100, and the result 
plotted on a triangular diagram. No. 7 of Table 
4 was used instead of No. 6, and only half the 
plagioclase of No. 5, Table 4, was used in the 





computation. This should roughly compensate 
for the plagioclase xenocrysts present in these 
two specimens. | 
The outstanding feature of this diagram is 
the comparatively small area within which all 
the analyses of the hornblende facies fall. They 
represent the main bulk of the intrusive and 
indicate a quite uniform composition with the 
three minerals in roughly equal amounts. 
The members of the biotite facies show con- 
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siderably more scattering. Except for the analy- 
sis with the highest plagioclase content (No. 2 
of Table 2 which has uncertain field relations) 
the analyses tend to run higher in quartz and 
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troduction of K feldspar and quartz. Further 
to investigate this question, which becomes im- 


portant in view of the textures of the adamel- 


lite, Figure 3 was constructed. In it the anor- 


x dike rocks 
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FIGURE 2,—RELATIVE AMOUNTS OF QUARTZ, PLAGIOCLASE, AND K FELDSPAR IN ROCKS OF 
THE ADAMELLITE SERIES 


K feldspar than the members of the hornblende 
facies. This might be expected of later differen- 
tiates from the same magma. 

Since most of the rocks in the biotite facies 
are from dikes, they can form a group with the 
dike rocks. The field of this combined group 
covers most of the area within which all the 
other groups fall. This distribution suggests that 
the dikes represent samples drawn from the 
magma at every stage of the differentiation, 
with the late and early stages predominating. 

Members of the fayalite facies are as badly 
sattered as those of the biotite facies, and it 
seven more difficult to determine a center of 
distribution for them. This emphasizes the 
uncertain relation of this facies to the others. 

There is extreme scattering of the hyper- 
sthene facies also. Its center of distribution is 
shifted toward the plagioclase corner. This is 
the expected variation in the first material to 
consolidate from a magma, and field evidence 


_ indicates that the hypersthene facies formed 
) early, 


All the features of the diagram fit a theory of 


_ Magmatic differentiation without extensive in- 


thite content of the plagioclase in the modal 
analyses of Tables 1-5 has been plotted against 
the ratio of K feldspar to total feldspars. The 
field covered by the dike rocks includes the 
fields of all the other groups. Of the 11 dikes, 
8 are from anorthosite outside the adamellite 
area. If large-scale replacement of their plagio- 
clase has occurred, similar replacement of 
plagioclase in the adjacent anorthosite would 
be expected. Anorthosite both adjacent to the 
dikes and in inclusions within the main adamel- 
lite shows no field evidence of such replacement, 
and thin sections contain only the small amount 
of accessory quartz that might be expected 
from contact metamorphism by the adamellite. 
Quartz and K feldspar values in No. 1, Table 
6, are the highest seen in any section of anor- 
thosite near the adamellite. The large amount 
of secondary fibrous amphibole indicates an 
unusual amount of hydrothermal activity of a 
much lower grade than that required to account 
for the high quartz and K feldspar content in 
fresh adamellite. No. 3, Table 6, is more typical 
of the anorthosite at the adamellite contact. 
Thus the high quartz and K feldspar in some 
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TABLE 6.—MopAt ANALYSES OF Rocks INVADED BY THE ADAMELLITE 


(In volume per cent) 
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| 8 | 9 | 
INN avis rnasencoxeies 45.8 | 56.2 | 94.1 | 73.6 | 72.5 | 45.2 | 39.3] 12 | 31 | 37 
IR Sic pnccsorstacacoies aie’ 1.2 BS (Pri; a | 36 35 | 25 
IY sg solecciatnirckaaiavons 5.2 14.8; 2.1] | 24 | 33 
Nears Stare oka aio wad ct 20.7 5:5 | | 
CHMOPYFORENE..... 6.02055 3.8 Ns 2* 2 8 | | 7.7 | W224 
Hypersthene................. TT 3.2| 6.2 | | 2? | 9 4 
EE xian scepiop sedis 7.2} 11.4| 1.6 | | 40.4 | 14.0 | | 
NE ih gkascpwesaies 4.5| 6.3 8.8| 3.4) 4/161; 5 | 5 | 
EES i cok soci n sixes | 9 7/ P | 4.8] 1.3} 3.9] 3.2% 1 1.5| P 
ND hdenenes cca aadoas | 1.4 5| P S|] 6| 3] 13) 
NS cei rrcite ation <eveiaid ois P r | i 2 
Secondary amphibole......... 28.6 2} | 13.5] 
Chloritic material............ P | 1.8 | | | 1.5 
RII 6 sisis ices can gases P | tae 
rere | | | | | e@iain 
Ee tick Gas balaeyaaataas | | 4 
EE ae re | | aa! ta 
NI 654. Scirec ks Se inscaiwigieaiors oie | Be; 
An molecular % in plagio- | 
° Rae aes RARE 49 | 51-59} 52 | 47 38 | 37 | 62 | 20% | 2004} 2 
Johannsen classification. ...... | 228 | 2312 | 1312 | 2212 | | | 
Length of traverse............ | 1503 | 105 | 1957 | 1189 | 106 | 65 | 1267 | 889 | 333 | 955 
| pts. mm. pts. | pts. | mm. | mm. pts. | pts. pts. | pts. 
Additional points in torn holes... | | | | 10 17 | 
P—A small amount present. ?—Amount small and identification questionable. 


* Hypersthene predominates. 

Tt Nearly half yellow ore. 

1. Specimen 2-906. Anorthositic inclusion in adamellite margin. Falls near mouth of Koghaluk Brook, 
Lat. 56° 09.5’ N., Long. 61° 46.0’ W. 

2. Specimen 2-858. Hornblende-olivine gabbro inclusion in adamellite, White Hill north summit, Lat. 
56° 18.5’ N., Long. 61° 58.3’W. 

3. Specimen 2-914. Uralitized anorthosite near adamellite contact on Sangmiyokh Bay east shore, Lat. 
56° 16.0’ N., Long. 61° 47.3’ W. 

4. Specimen 2-730. Olivine-biotite diorite from islet west of Davis Inlet Post, Lat. 55° 51.8’ N., Long. 
60° 53.5’ W. 

5. Specimen 2-868. Hypersthene tonalitic gneiss from WSW. of Kangerdlualuk Bay head, Lat. 56° 
20.1’ N., Long. 61° 59.5’ W. 

6. Specimen 2-862. Clinopyroxene-hornblende meladioritic gneiss from pass at head of brook to Kan- 
gerdlualuk Bay head, south side, Lat. 56° 21.1’ N., Long. 62° 00.7’ W. 

7. Specimen 2-321. Pyroxene-biotite-hornblende melagabbroic gneiss from Satokh Island west end, 
Lat. 56° 18.8’ N., Long. 61° 17.6’ W. 

8. Specimen 2-893A. Biotite-hypersthene granitic gneiss band in gneiss at 1100-foot summit of massif 
south of Hardhead Brook, Lat. 56° 15.7’ N., Long. 62° 06.5’ W. 

9. Specimen 2-893B. Biotite-cordierite monzonitic gneiss band containing sillimanite in gneiss at 1100- 
foot summit of massif south of Hardhead Brook, Lat. 56° 15.7’ N., Long. 62° 06.5’ W. 

10. Specimen 2-894. Leucoadamellitic gneiss with accessory cordierite and sillimanite. Band in gneiss at 
1100-foot summit of massif south of Hardhead Brook, Lat. 56° 15.7’ W., Long. 62° 06.5’ W. 
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othe dikes associated with the adamellite ap- 
pars to be primary. Probably the similar min- 
en assemblages of the main adamellite body 
havea similar origin. 
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ends and the wall rock begins. Reticulation of 

the anorthosite by granitic material near the 

adamellite margin is shown (PI. 1, fig. 1). 
Generally the wall rock and near-by inclu- 
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FicverE 3.—RELATION BETWEEN MOLECULAR PERCENTAGE OF ANORTHITE IN PLAGIOCLASE AND RATIO 
or K FELDSPAR TO TOTAL VOLUME OF FELDSPARS IN ROCKS OF THE ADAMELLITE SERIES 


The trend in Figure 3 is from plagioclase with 
high anorthite content in rocks with a high 
proportion of plagioclase to low anorthite con- 
tent in plagioclase of rocks with a high propor- 
tion of K feldspar. This trend would be expected 
in rocks representing a normal differentiation 
sties. Insofar as the pattern has resulted from 
introduction of K feldspar, the trend should be 
horizontal. The spread is so wide that the dia- 
gram is not conclusive, but scattering can be 
accounted for by many factors other than re- 
placement, such as incorporation of xenocrysts 
from the anorthosite, variable development of 
homblende at the expense of modal pyroxene 
and plagioclase, and errors in determining pla- 
gioclase composition or modal composition. The 
diagram favors variation resulting from differ- 
entiation rather than subsequent introduction 
of K feldspar. 


Xenoliths and Margins 


The most prominent structural feature of the 
adamellite intrusive is abundant inclusions. A 
few are found even in the central portions of 
the intrusive. Toward the margins they become 
Increasingly abundant until in many places it 
is difficult to determine where the adamellite 


sions are similar; this correlation is helpful in 
determining the proximity and character of the 
wall rock. There are exceptions, however, as on 
Nuasornakulluk Island northeast point, Lat. 
56° 14.5’ N., Long. 61° 24.2’ W., where gneiss 
inclusions accompany anorthosite inclusions on 
the anorthosite side of the inferred anorthosite- 
gneiss contact. On Uivarsuk Island, 1.5 miles 
east-southeast, anorthosite inclusions occur in 
the adamellite on the gneiss side of the same 
anorthosite-gneiss contact. The contact might 
be shifted to account for one of these occur- 
rences, but extreme contortion would be neces- 
sary to account for both. The occurrence is good 
evidence that the adamellite reached its present 
position as a fluid. Matching edges of some 
anorthosite inclusions near the margin also 
indicate that the fragments have been sepa- 
rated by magmatic flow rather than by re- 
placement by adamellite. Increasing variability 
in the attitude of gneiss banding as the amount 
of reticulating adamellite increases in the sec- 
tion south of Hardhead Brook, Lat. 56° 15’ N., 
Long. 62° 05’ W., indicates displacement of 
wall-rock fragments made mobile by the magma 
between them. 

Near the margin of the intrusive angular to 
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subangular inclusions indicate little corrosion 
by the magma (PI. 1, fig. 2). Away from the 
margin inclusions tend to be more rounded, and 
some assimilation may have occurred. Even in 
some sections quite close to the adamellite mar- 
gin, ason the east and north sidesof Akhpiktokh 
Island, Lat. 56° 13’ N., Long. 61° 15’ W., gneiss 
inclusions are rounded, and the adamellite has 
a variable character suggesting contamination 
and ghosts of inclusions. Only rarely is there a 
gradation between adamellite and gneiss inclu- 
sions which might be interpreted as replacement 
or soaking. 

There is a small proportion of rounded, fine- 
to medium-grained, somewhat saccharoidal 
basic inclusions. They do not resemble any of 
the major rock types known to be invaded by 
the adamellite but are similar to some of the 
rocks of the adamellite marginal zone, and some 
even contain poikilitic hornblende. They are 
interpreted as cognate inclusions (Table 4, No. 
4). This rock occurs near anorthosite inclusions, 
but there is no transition in texture or com- 
position between the two. 


Mode of Emplacement 


The transgressive adamellite contact against 
gneiss, characterized by abundant included 
fragments and apophyses, is in striking contrast 
to the concordance of the anorthosite-gneiss 
contacts (Wheeler, 1942, p. 637). It is often 
difficult to tell where the banded marginal 
anorthosite ends and the invaded gneiss begins. 
Different conditions of intrusion are indicated 
by such a contrast. Intrusion of the anorthosite 
in the zone of flow and of the adamellite in the 
zone of fracture could account for the observed 
differences in contact. This would imply a long 
interval to permit the great changes in the 
pressure-temperature conditions necessary to 
change the environment from the zone of flow 
to the zone of fracture. If the anorthosite were 
highly viscous when intruded, it would not 
readily penetrate fractures in the walls, and 
the viscous drag along the walls would produce 
concordance of structure. A highly fluid ada- 
mellite magma intruded under the same exter- 
nal conditions could penetrate fractures and 
develop the abundant apophyses and _ inclu- 
sions observed. There is no good evidence to 
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rule out either alternative. However, the per. 
sistent association of rocks resembling the ada- 
mellite with anorthosite intrusions in different 
parts of the world suggests that they are con- 
sanguineous and not likely to be separated by 
a major time interval. Thus a difference in vis. 
cosity of the two magmas with no great time 
interval between them seems more likely. Pos- 
sibly the fluid adamellite intrusion can be sub- 
divided into the main intrusion and an advance 
wave of more basic material, as suggested in 
the section on the petrology of the dikes asso- 
ciated with the adamellite. 


Flow Structures 


Structures resulting from flowage in the ada- 
mellite, either magmatic or plastic, are rare and 
are nowhere strongly developed. Occasionally, 
slight banding or a tendency toward uniform 
dimensional orientation of inclusions can be 
seen, but it is too vague for reliable measure- 


ments. Possibly the best development of band- F 


ing is near inclusions and bends around them, 
indicating a primary structure. 

Around the hill north of Uncle Sam Bight, 
Lat. 56° 13.7’ N., Long. 62° 03.0’ W., the band- 
ing of gneiss inclusions trends east-west, nearly 
at right angles to the regional attitude of the 
near-by wall-rock gneiss. This uniform reorien- 
tation within the adamellite can be accounted 
for if the gneiss broke into slabs elongated in 
the plane of the banding and there was sufficient 
differential movement in the magma to orient 
these slabs. No exposures were good enough to 
check the form of these large inclusions. 

Rarely, small, short, leucocratic pegmatitic 
to aplitic dikes lie perpendicular to the plane 
of uniformly oriented inclusions, suggesting that 
the forces which caused flow in the magma con- 
tinued after consolidation and resulted in slight 
stretching of the adamellite. 


Absence of more pronounced flow structures | 


indicates little differential movement and there- 
fore little stress in the region since the adamel- 
lite magma became sufficiently consolidated to 


preserve flow structure. In the main adamellite, 7 


possibly the best flow banding was noted be- 
tween inclusions near the margin of the intru- 
sive. This could be the result of only slight total 
differential movement concentrated in the chan- 
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ws between the included masses. Similar local- 
ztion would account for indications of flow 
ai stress in dikes associated with the adamel- 


lite 
Form of the Intrusive 


The few measurements on flow banding in 
gamellite around the outer part of Sangmiyokh 
hay, Lat. 56° 16’ N., Long. 61° 50’ W., indi- 
cate a general northwest strike and moderate 
wuthwest dip. This is roughly parallel to the 
tke of the near-by adamellite margin, and, if 
itis indicative of the dip also, the adamellite 
overlies anorthosite in this section. On the islet 
at the south entrance point of Zoar Bay, Lat. 
56° 07.1’ N., Long. 61° 21.2’ W., small leuco- 
cratic dikes perpendicular to the plane of inclu- 
sions in the adamellite strike N.35° W. and dip 
4 SW. They suggest the adamellite may have 
risen quite steeply from beneath the anorthosite 
tothe northeast. Fow-structure data are inade- 


| quate for determination of the general form of 
' the intrusive. 
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The biotite facies may be considered a late 
differentiate of the adamellite magma because 
minerals late in the reaction series are more 
prominent in it, and because it tends to be peg- 
matitic. This facies appears to be most abun- 
dant in the hills westward from Kheblertaluk 


' Isand, Lat. 56° 12’ N., Long. 61° 38’ W. Since 
_ this region is far from the sides of the adamel- 


lite body, the biotite facies may here indicate 


_ proximity to the roof of the intrusive. 


Around the northwest margin of the body, 
where the mapping is more detailed, tapering 


__ | «amellite tongues appear to penetrate into and 
titic F 


between the older formations. Distribution of 
outcrops on Uyaghakhsoakh Island, Lat. 55° 
3’ N., Long. 61° 05’ W., suggests that here 
also the adamellite penetrates along contacts 
between anorthosite and gneiss. 

The adamellite apophyses vary considerably 
insize; the largest are closest to the main body. 
The apparent detachment of these larger bodies 
is probably the result of the way the land sur- 
face intersects tapering tongues projecting from 
the main body. 

Dikes petrographically similar to the ada- 
nellite occur as much as 5 miles from its mar- 
gin, in the anorthosite along the north edge of 
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the map area. Possibly leucocratic dikes much 
farther within the anorthosite have the same 
origin. No modal analyses of dikes related to 
the adamellite and cutting the gneisses are given 
in Tables 2 and 5, partly because the origin of 
dikes in these oldest and most variable rocks of 
the region is more uncertain than in the anor- 
thosite, and partly because field work and col- 
lecting have been less extensive in the gneiss 
areas. However, such dikes probably occur in 
the gneisses. 

The saddle form and tapering ends of the 
intrusive suggest it may be a phacolith. The 
tapering adamellite tongues penetrating 
between gneiss and anorthosite would fit in 
with this interpretation. However, the evidence 
indicates that anorthosite occurs on both the 
north and south margins of the adamellite 
through much of its length, so that the adamel- 
lite cannot be interformational. Also there is 
no indication of important tectonic activity 
subsequent to consolidation of the anorthosite, 
which is so obviously intruded by, and there- 
fore older than, the adamellite. Unless addi- 
tional evidence refutes these conclusions the 
adamellite body cannot be a phacolithic intru- 
sion. 

The angular form of the contacts between 
adamellite, anorthosite, and gneiss near the 
long lake on Toma Brook, Lat. 56° 12.5’ N., 
Long. 62° 04.0’ W., is based on topographic 
linears that seem to coincide with the contacts. 
They suggest faulting, but no other evidence 
was found. 


Textures 


The interior of the adamellite is coarse- 
grained, while the marginal zone and dikes are 
more commonly medium-grained. Where rock 
near the margin is coarse-grained it commonly 
has intrusive relations toward marginal-zone 
rock. It is probably material from the interior 
zone which has filled fractures in the marginal- 
zone rock during consolidation. 

The blocky feldspar phenocrysts that are so 
evident in many hand specimens are difficult 
to detect under the microscope because the 
other minerals interfere with their margins, 
preventing euhedral development, and because 
there is no marked indication of two generations 
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of feldspar. Examination of powder from the 
largest feldspar grains in a number of hand 
specimens shows they are not exclusively one 
kind of feldspar, even in a given hand speci- 
men. Some are K feldspar, some plagioclase, 
and some a mixture of the two. 

Xenocrysts of plagioclase from the anortho- 
site occur in the hypersthene facies of the ada- 
mellite. They were noted in the marginal zone 
near anorthosite contacts and stand out as 
coarse, dark-gray blocky grains in the rusty 
medium-grained rock. Commonly the andesine- 
labradorite core containing dark rod inclusions 
is irregularly rimmed by more acid plagioclase 
with antiperthitic inclusions characteristic of 
the adamellite. It represents material added to 
the xenocryst during consolidation of the 
magma. The dark rod inclusions of the xeno- 
crysts give way to minute rounded opaque 
grains at the edge of the original xenocryst 
area, and in places along ill-defined streaks 
through it. Apparently their form has been al- 
tered by the action of the adamellite magma 
on the surface of the xenocryst and on zones 
through it that may be healed fractures. 

The most striking textural feature through- 
out the adamellite series is the prevalence of 
mineral intergrowths. All the major constitu- 
ents of the rock are involved in these inter- 
growths. Their significance is ambiguous, and 
the structural relations of the rocks involved 
is an important factor in the interpretation of 
the textures. 

The poikilitic development of hornblende, so 
prominent in hand specimens, is less obvious 
in thin section. In many sections it is indicated 
only by the uniform optical orientation of 
widely scattered, irregular, independent grains, 
These apparently separate individuals are xeno- 
morphic, with undulatory contacts toward leu- 
cocrats that suggest simultaneous growth. In- 
clusions near the centers of the big blocky 
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feldspars in the hand specimens indicate th; 
at least some hornblende crystallized early j 
the period of feldspar formation. Poikilitic 4 
velopment may be caused by a long crystalliz, 
tion period for hornblende. 

Where biotite is poikilitic in the hand spec, 
men, this texture is even more difficult to deteg 
in the thin section than is the poikilitic textuy 
of hornblende, since the units are usually mud 
smaller, and therefore fewer parts are cut bj 
the section. In thin section it appears mosth 
as massive flakes bounded by cleavage surfacs 
but with irregular ends that penetrate feld 
spars. Orientation appears random, and ther 
are no indications of strain. 

Pyroxenes, especially hypersthene, show mor 
obvious poikilitic development than the other 
minerals since the areas of uniform optic orien: 
tation are close enough for the connection be 
tween them to be easily traced. The parts thai 
make up the poikilitic mass are rounded ani 
tend to be irregularly automorphic. Their fom} 
resembles that of the independent pyroxene 
grains. These range from irregularly rounde( 
with undulate contacts toward feldspar t 
roundly euhedral. Clinopyroxene occurs chiefly 
as rounded automorphic grains and only rarely 
in poikilitic patches. It also occurs as ragged} 
remnants in hornblende. The massive characte! 
of the hornblende and its irregularly undulate 
outlines indicate its formation from pyroxent 
by magmatic reaction. The pyroxenes began to 
crystallize early and continued until their form 
was interfered with by later minerals; hyper} 
sthene continued later than clinopyroxene. 

Occasionally the two pyroxenes form lamel: 
lar intergrowths. Each pyroxene has uniform 
optic orientation in these intergrowths, which 
are of two types. In one type very fine lamellae 
in the prism zone of hypersthene are invisible 
in ordinary light but are evident between 
crossed nicols because of their higher interfer- 





PiaTE 1.—OUTCROPS 
FicurE 1.—PEGMATITIC BIOTITE-BEARING LEUCOGRANITE RETICULATION IN ANORTHOSITE NEAR 





ADAMELLITE MARGIN 
North of outer Sangmiyokh Bay, Lat. 56° 17.18’ N., Long. 61° 49.3’ W. (Table 2, No. 7) 
FicurE 2.—Biocky MARGIN AND APOPHYSES OF PYROXENE GRANITE CUTTING ANORTHOSITE NoRTH 0! 
TESSIUYAKHSOAKH Bay, Lat. 56° 18.2’, N., Lone. 62° 02.6’ W. (Table 4, No. 11) 
FicurE 3.—CLorrep FaBric RESULTING FROM LOCAL CONCENTRATION OF MAFIC 
MINERALS IN ANORTHOSITE 
Tuktuvinekh Island, Lat. 56° 07.4’ N., Long. 61° 14.3’ W. 
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ence color and large extinction angle. No doubt 
they are clinopyroxene exsolution lamellae of 
the type described by Hess and Phillips (1938, 
p. 451-453). The other type consists of coarser 
intergrowths in which the two minerals are 
readily identifiable by their optical properties. 
The clinopyroxene lamellae are roundly irregu- 
lar in outline but are not fine-grained or irregu- 
lar enough to be vermicular. They cut the prism 
zne of the hypersthene. Pyroxene intergrowths 
were noted only in the rocks of the marginal 
zone near the mouth of Koghaluk Brook, Lat. 
56° 10’ N., Long. 61° 45’ W. 

Fayalite crystallized simultaneously with pla- 
gioclase, as shown by undulate contacts between 
them, and moulding of rounded, equant fayalite 
grains about the well-rounded ends of lathlike 
plagioclase grains. These relations are obscured 
by the interference of quartz, K feldspar, clino- 
pyroxene, and hornblende. Rounded lobes of 
quartz, sometines necked, penetrate fayalite 
grains. The K feldspar penetrates less com- 
monly and more irregularly; many of the feld- 
spar grains have slender rounded tongues per- 
haps guided by fractures in the fayalite. 
Penetration by these minerals may be so exten- 


sive that the fayalite grains are reduced to ir- 
regularly scalloped remnants, groups of which 
may have uniform optic orientation, indicating 
they have resulted from corrosion of a single 
crystal. Commonly rounded fayalite grains are 
embedded in massive clinopyroxene or horn- 
blende rimming that looks like a product of 
magmatic reaction. 

Black ore is automorphic, equant when it 
occurs in small grains, generally embedded in 
feldspar, and appears to have consolidated 
early. Many grains are up to 0.9 mm across 
and are more irregular. They have undulate 
contacts with the silicates, indicating simulta- 
neous growth. They are associated with the 
mafics, but occasionally arms of back ore grains 
penetrate between rounded plagioclase grains 
and partly enclose them. Some of the fluidly 
irregular grains are enclosed by massive horn- 
blende, and their form may have resulted from 
resorption which provided material for the 
hornblende. 

Irregularly rounded quartz grains have lobes 
cutting all the major constituents and rounded 
tongues penetrating between them. In Figure 
1 of Plate 2 a quartz tongue penetrates a large 
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FicurE 1.—Quartz (Q) ToncuE Curtinc K FELpspar (K) IN HORNBLENDE ADAMELLITE (Table 1, No. 3) 

Cleavage in K feldspar indicated by nearly vertical fine dark lines; its'influence on form of quartz margin 

isapparent at edge of dark spot below center. Perthitic inclusions in K feldspar form pale diagonal lamina- 

tion. Straight edge near end of quartz tongue conforms to this structural line. Crossed nicols, X 50 diameters. 

FicurE 2.—Quartz Grains (Q) Fottowrmnc Marcins BETWEEN PLaGIOcLAsE (P) AND PERTHITIC K 
FELDSPAR (K) 

Lines enclose groups of quartz grains having identical optical orientation. Two units of K feldspar and 
plagioclase, in each of which the two feldspars have the same optic orientation, top right and lower left, 
meet along irregular zone of quartz grains. Adamellite with accessory hornblende and biotite (Table 1, 
No. 10). Crossed nicols, X18 diameters. 

FicuRE 3.—PLaGIocLAsE (P) ConTAINING BLocky ANTIPERTHITIC INCLUSIONS (DARK) 

Quartz grain (Q) surrounded by zone of secondary clouding which contains brightly birefringent flecks. 

Biotite-hornblende adamellite dike cutting anorthosite (Table 5, No. 7). Crossed nicols, X70 diameters. 
FIGURE 4.—RAGGEDLY INTERGROWN PLAGIOCLASE (P) AND K FEeLpspar (K) WitH SAME 
OpticaL ORIENTATION 

Quartz (Q) lobes indent both feldspars, and tongues follow grain margins. Leucoadamellite from interior 
zone of intrusive (Table 1, No. 8). Crossed nicols, X18 diameters. 

FicuRE 5.—PLaGiocLasE (P) LENs CONTAINING CorE OF MASSIVE SILLIMANITE (S) FRINGED BY GREEN 
SPINEL CrysTAts (H) 

Lenses restricted to bands composed of K feldspar (K) and biotite (B) in biotite-hypersthene-cordierite 
granitic gneiss. Plain light, 60 diameters. 

FicuRE 6.—SYMPLEKTITE OF CORDIERITE AND VERMICULAR HyPERSTHENE (Dark) RimmeEp By Mosaic 
HYPERSTHENE (H) AND CONTAINING RESIDUAL CoRE OF DEEPLY EMBAYED GARNET (G) 

Flakes of biotite (B) involved with the hypersthene rimming near biotite bands of the gneiss. Q = 

quartz. Biotite-hypersthene-cordierite granitic gneiss (Table 6, No. 8). Plain light, X20 diameters. 
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K feldspar grain. Its outline is influenced by 
the cleavage cracks and perthitic veining in the 
feldspar. Planes of weakness must have devel- 
oped in the K feldspar before the present form 
of the quartz developed, and at least some re- 
placement is indicated. 

Small, well-rounded quartz grains embedded 
in feldspar and hornblende might be cross sec- 
tions of quartz tongues. However, in hand spec- 
imens under the binocular microscope an occa- 
sional independent spherical grain with finely 
frosted surface is seen which has so little sup- 
port that it can be interpreted only as an inde- 
pendent sphere, and probably most of the small 
grains have a similar form. 

Small, irregular, rounded quartz grains often 
follow margins of other minerals, and even lines 
of weakness within them (PI. 2, fig. 2). Such a 
distribution suggests the introduction of quartz 
along boundaries after consolidation of the en- 
closing minerals, or crystallization contempo- 
raneously with them. The grains form groups 
with uniform optical orientation (Pl. 2, fig. 2). 
The individual grains of such groups are so 
short and so widely scattered that their com- 
mon optical orientation cannot be explained by 
assuming they are connected outside the plane 
of the section. Small grains are often shaped 
like distorted drops of viscous fluid. 

Group optical orientation of quartz is char- 
acteristic of the coarse-grained rocks in the 
interior of the adamellite but is rare or absent 
in the finer-grained marginal zone and associ- 
ated dikes, where the quartz forms independent, 
lobate, rounded grains cutting the other min- 
erals. Occasionally it forms distinctly xeno- 
morphic, interstitial ramifications of uniform 
optical orientation that suggest diabasic texture 
and the last crystallization in the rock. 

If slower cooling in the interior of the ada- 
mellite body permitted these interstitial resi- 
dues to penetrate the adjacent minerals during 
and after consolidation, the lobate projections 
of larger grains might result. Some of the 
undulate contacts would form during simulta- 
neous growth of quartz and feldspars in the final 
stages of consolidation. Breaking up of inter- 
stitial ramifications by solution at necks and 
redeposition in sections of greater stability 
might result in group optical orientation of 
independent grains. Solution and redeposition 
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would produce replacement phenomena. The | 
participation of solvents is shown by abundant me 
haloes of clouding in plagioclase adjacent to res 
quartz grains (PI. 2, fig. 3). ”" 

Preferred orientation in response to stress js = 
not a satisfactory explanation of the complex be ‘ 
relations because there is no other evidence of mi 
stress. A stress field would not produce over. - 
lapping areas with different group orientation pe 
as in Figure 2 of Plate 2. In the section on facies it 
interrelations the evidence is against introduc. " 
tion of material from outside the immediate . 
rock, and, if that conclusion is valid, the quartz ~ 2 
textures have not resulted from large-scale re. Ir 
placement. ‘th 

Antiperthitic inclusions are almost universal | Mr 
in the plagioclase of the adamellite. They are | a 
least common in the biotite facies. They tend is 
to form rectangles 0.02 mm across and to have | ra 
straight edges parallel to the twin lamellae of I evid 


the plagioclase and perpendicular to them (Pl.§ 

2, fig. 3). By increase in size and irregularity of}. 
: ; ; @ tinw 

outline they grade into small fluidly rounded § pane 

inclusions of K feldspar whose antiperthitic | the 

character is not obvious. I tion 

Perthitic inclusions are also nearly universal § 

in the K feldspar. They are absent from only a) |. 

: sligh 
few rocks of the marginal zone where the K jon 
feldspar content is low. Two types may be 5 the 
present in the same grain of K feldspar, but} the | 
they are generally restricted to different rocks, § tion 

In one type of perthite the inclusions are) P 
minute parallel oriented spindles that range in in h 
size, sometimes within a single grain, from in- 
dividuals large enough to be resolved under the with 
microscope to swarms of minute individuals 
indicated only by faint mottling of the feldspar. thei 
This type occurs chiefly in the marginal zone 
and in dikes associated with the adamellite. thin 

In the other type, inclusions form a wavy,) 4; 
subparallel reticulation, ranging from fine lines bloc 
to veins so thick that they show plagioclase 
twinning in some pegmatitic rocks. This type), 
is best developed in the interior zone of the} - 
intrusive and is characteristic of microcline (left | twi 
side of Pl. 2, fig. 2). It accounts for the lamellar § “ 
appearance of the K feldspar in Figure 1 of les 
Plate 2. lie 

There are also very ragged intergrowths of § ;, dj 
plagioclase and K feldspar (Pl. 2, figs. 2, 4), qua 
which suggest that the plagioclase has been it-§ , 








ena. The 
abundant 
jacent to 


regularly replaced by the K feldspar to form 
‘residual islands of plagioclase and advanced 
tongues and outliers of K feldspar. The two 
minerals are in optical continuity insofar as can 
be told without the aid of universal-stage tech- 
niques. Also the perthitic plagioclase in the K 
feldspar has the same optical orientation. This 
‘uiformity of orientation is present in all the 
specimens from the adamellite interior zone 
: ‘but is absent in the marginal zone and associ- 
introduc. ated dikes. The intersection between areas of 
mediate  uiform optical orientation is irregular and con- 
€ quartz F used (Pl. 2, fig. 2). 
“a rey Imegular, often corroded plagioclase grains 
: | with random orientation occur embedded in the 
averse | intergrowths. They can be recognized by less 
They are § ragged contacts with K feldspar, and sometimes 
ey tend by an albitic rim less than 0.02 mm thick. The 
to have tim is so sharply defined that Becke lines are 
nellae of evident between it and both the plagioclase and 
— (Pl. the K feldspar. It appears to be in optical con- 
larity of tinuity with the plagioclase. Vein perthitic 
rounded streamers generally terminate sharply against 
perthitic the plagioclase inclusions with random orienta- 
tion but in places penetrate them deeply. Such 
penetrating tongues have refractive indices 
slightly lower than those of the inclusions. The 
streamers appear to be late fracture fillings in 
the K feldspar that only occasionally penetrate 
the plagioclase inclusions with random orienta- 
t rocks, jn 
oe ae Probably the large blocky feldspars, evident 
Whee in hand specimens of adamellite from the in- 
A terior zone, are composed of the intergrowths 
with uniform optic orientation. That would 
, donee z explain the variable composition observed when 
al aan their powder was examined. Such intergrowths 
lite. ; make up the largest individual areas in the 
ne 3 thin sections, as they should on the basis of 
a meal ‘ this interpretation, but are So irregular that the 
rioclase fl blocky outlines visible in the hand specimen 
is typed cannot be traced in the thin section. 
of the & In coarser rocks some of the plagioclase grains 
ne (left are divided into rounded blocky areas in which 
nail twinning lamellae and extinction are slightly 
Sa variable, as though the segments had been dis- 
located. Fluidly elongated quartz grains may 
lie along the boundaries between the segments, 
indicating planes of weakness along which 
quartz could move. Rarely such dislocations 
are sufficiently coarse and well developed to be 
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visible under the hand lens on plagioclase cleav- 
age faces. Around the falls near the mouth of 
Koghaluk Brook, Lat. 56° 09.5’ N., Long. 61° 
46.0’ W., the rock consists of such feldspar 
grains separated by a reticulation that is high 
in medium-grained mafics. The texture suggests 
granulation and probably indicates strain dur- 
ing consolidation. Localization of the phenom- 
enon, and lack of other indications of strain 
suggest the stress was slight and local. 

In the marginal zone and dikes relations be- 
tween K feldspar and plagioclase are more 
normal than in the coarse-grained rocks of the 
interior zone. The K feldspar is more commonly 
interstitial, and much of the plagioclase tends 
to be lathlike. Even here the plagioclase seems 
resorbed or corroded, with straight edges tend- 
ing to be undulate and corners rounded against 
the K feldspar. 

Myrmekitic intergrowths are limited to the 
marginal zone and dikes. The vermiculations 
occur in irregular marginal portions of plagio- 
clase grains at contacts with K feldspar. Re- 
fractive indices indicate they are quartz, or 
possibly K feldspar in rare cases. Localization 
of this intergrowth in the marginal zone and 
dikes indicates it has been caused or preserved 
by relatively rapid cooling. 

The obvious explanation of the quartz and 
feldspar textures is replacement of plagioclase 
and fayalite by K feldspar, and all these min- 
erals by quartz. The adamellite margin and its 
inclusions demonstrate the intrusion of a 
magma into the space occupied by the adamel- 
lite series. Several lines of evidence indicate 
that the rock units which crystallized from the 
magma were in the present range of composi- 
tion. In the section on Facies Interrelations 
variations in composition throughout the ada- 
mellite series were shown to agree better with 
magmatic differentiation than with large-scale 
introduction of quartz and K feldspar. The 
presence of fayalite and hedenbergite in one 
facies make it unlikely that the rock was an 
ordinary diorite modified by large-scale intro- 
duction of quartz and K feldspar. Thus the 
textures of these minerals must be the result 
of primary crystallization or a deuteric rear- 
rangement of the minerals. Possibly a combi- 
nation of the two processes could produce the 
observed results; primary crystallization could 
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account for the major distibution, and replace- 
ment could modify the details of contacts. 


DIABASE DIKES 


The diabase dikes along this section of the 
Labrador coast have been described (Wheeler, 
1933). They are younger than the adamellite 
but are much less common in the adamellite 
than in the near-by anorthosite. 


ANORTHOSITE 


The anorthosite body on the north side of 
the adamellite intrusive has been described 
(Wheeler, 1942, p. 613-619). Within the map 
area it is coarse-grained, dark gray, and con- 
tains a variable amount of mafics among which 
olivine is important. Diabasic textures are com- 
mon, and flow banding is rare and poorly de- 
veloped. Chatoyance is uncommon. The com- 
position of rocks in this body is given in Table 
6, analyses 2 and 3. 

Olivine from several specimens was examined 
in refractive-index liquids. In no case did Y 
exceed 1.74. This indicates a maximum fayalite 
molecular content of 40 per cent. The difference 
between the olivine in the anorthosite and the 
fayalite in the adamellite precludes any possibil- 
ity that the fayalite is a contamination from the 
anorthosite unless it has been entirely reconsti- 
tuted. 

The Tunungayualuk Island (Lat. 56° 05’ N., 
Long. 61° 15’ W.) anorthosite averages paler 
gray, coarser-grained, and lower in mafics than 
the northern anorthosite. Olivine was not noted, 
and chatoyance is quite common. Diabasic tex- 
ture is prevalent, and flow structure was not 
observed. A clotted fabric resulting from aggre- 
gation of the mafic minerals (PI. 1, fig. 3) occurs. 

The anorthosite in the Illuerghoyakh Island 
area (Lat. 55° 55’ N., Long. 61° 00’ W.) is dark 
gray, with mafic content often high and includ- 
ing olivine. Chatoyance was not found. The 
rock resembles the northern anorthosite more 
than that on Tunungayualuk Island. Flow 
structure is not prominent, and diabasic tex- 
ture occurs. Clotted fabric like that in the 
Tunungayualuk area was noted. Analysis 4 of 
Table 6 represents rock relatively high in mafic 
minerals from this body. The high mafic con- 
tent and smaller grain make its anorthositic 
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character questionable. However, locally alo 
the west side of the island the grain size is ven 
coarse, and the mafic content decreases so tha 
there is little doubt of the rock’s affinities, 
Theoretically diabasic texture should be de. 
stroyed by differential flow during the lat: 
stages of consolidation and should not occur i: 
rocks showing flow structure. In the anorthosit; 
of this region the two are almost never asso. 
ciated, and the presence of diabasic texture may 
be considered a relaible criterion for the ab. 
sence of strong differential movements durin} 
or after consolidation of the pyroxenes. 
Strongly developed flow structures are char- 
acteristic of the anorthosite at gneiss contacts, 
and they indicate the original margins of the 
anorthosite intrusive. Their absence from mar-) 
gins of anorthosite adjacent to adamellite in. 
dicates the adamellite has not been injected) 


along the anorthosite margins but has pene} 
trated the anorthosite body. This is the basis) 


for mapping anorthosite along the whole south- 
ern boundary of the adamellite though it has 


BASEMENT GNEISS COMPLEX 


Both graphitic garnet gneisses and pyroxene 
gneisses (Wheeler, 1942, p. 630-632) occur 
within the area. Their relationships are com- 





plex. The pyroxene gneisses occur north andj 
east of the adamellite area. They are well 
banded, with a wide variation in mafic content 
in different bands. They are medium-grained} 
granoblastic. Plagioclase is the most abundant| 
light mineral. Quartz may be present. K feld-) 
spar is generally absent. Pyroxene (clinopy-| 
roxene, hypersthene, or both) is usually a major 
constituent. Hornblende commonly accom-| 
panies the pyroxene. Biotite is less abundant. 
Presence of such complex associations and ab- 
sence of critical assemblages make it difficult to 


pyroxene in gneisses near the anorthosite as 
compared with the Hopedale region to the 
south (Fig. 1) suggests that the anorthosite in- 
trusive has raised the grade of metamorphism 
in the gneisses around it. Persistence of massive 
hornblende with the pyroxenes indicates that 
the gniesses do not belong to the granulite 
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facies. The associations are most like those of 
the almandine-diopside-hornblende subfacies of 
theamphibolite facies (Turner, 1948, p. 87-88), 
though no garnet has been found in this group. 
Modal analyses of pyroxene gneisses are given 
in Table 6, Nos. 5-7. 

Within the area garnet gneisses are restricted 
tothe region west of the adamellite. They have 
an uneven texture with coarse garnet porphyro- 
blasts and elongated plates of quartz set in a 
medium-grained groundmass of feldspars and 
biotite. Most of the biotite is concentrated in 


‘bands and shows preferred orientation. The 


elongated grains of quartz lie parallel to the 
| general direction of foliation and in many places 
impart a marked lineation to the rock. Foliation 
bends around both the quartz and garnet. K 
feldspar, generally a major constitutent, is 
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perthitic and lacks microcline twinning. Occa- 
sional mafic bands or lenses high in hornblende 
occur. Unusually massive sillimanite is present 
in very small amounts. Some grains form the 
core of a plagioclase pod in which green spinel 
crystals are embedded (PI. 2, fig. 5). The pods 
are elongated in the general direction of the 
foliation, which bends around them. Occasion- 


ally a spinel crystal with its enclosing plagio- 
dase indents the sillimanite as though forming 


at its expense. The plagioclase was identified 
by its relief, interference color, and rare single 


th andl twins. It is too fine-grained to give an optical 


figure and may be cordierite. This pod structure 


contellll about sillimanite has been found in only one 
» thin section of a rock from near the adamellite 


margin. The modal analysis of the band in 
which it occurs is given by No. 9, Table 6. 


_ Small amounts of massive sillimanite have been 


found in specimens of garnet gneiss far to the 
west and north of the area, and therefore the 
sillimanite is considered more than a local prod- 
uct of contact metamorphism adjacent to the 
adamellite. The garnet breaks down into cor- 
dierite and hypersthene, which indicates that 
it is almandine-pyrope. The association alman- 
dine-sillimainite-orthoclase is critical for the 
sillimanite-almandine subfacies of the amphibo- 
lite facies (Turner, 1948, p. 85), and the garnet 
geiss series may be tentatively assigned to 
this subfacies. 

Graphite is found in several specimens. In 
conjunction with the aluminous character of 
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the gneisses as indicated by the presence of al- 
mandine and sillimanite, it is good evidence 
that the formation is sedimentary. 


Contact METAMORPHISM 


The effect of contact metamorphism is seen 
in the transformation of garnet into cordierite- 
hypersthene symplektite in the garnet gneiss 
west of the adamellite (Pl. 2, fig. 6). The cor- 
dierite forms a mosaic of irregular grains. Where 
the texture is least confused they extend from 
the margin of the intergrowth to the garnet 
core, expanding slightly toward the garnet, like 
plumes, and cutting into it with rounded tips. 
The hypersthene forms dactylic intergrowths 
in the cordierite that diverge like the plamate 
veining of a leaf in the plumose cordierite grains. 
Some of the hypersthene forms rounded irregu- 
lar, elongated plates, and the more vermicular 
shapes may be sections across such plates. The 
intergrowth is rimmed by a mosaic of coarser, 
equant hypersthene grains which probably in- 
dicate the original limits of the garnet porphyro- 
blast. Deeply embayed remnants of garnet form 
the core of the intergrowth in Figure 6 of Plate 
2. Usually nothing remains of the garnet. Where 
the hypersthene mosaic rim forms re-entrant 
angles, the tip of the angle is generally expanded 
into a rounded mass of hypersthene grains. The 
rounded areas of mosaic hypersthene occa- 
sionally found within the symplektite area are 
probably sections across such expansions at re- 
entrant angles that lie outside the plane of the 
section. 

For 1-2 miles west of the western edge of 
the adamellite in the section south of Hardhead 
Brook (Lat. 56° 16’ N., Long. 62° 06’ W.) where 
gneiss begins to predominate, garnet gradually 
increases and cordierite streaks and augen in the 
gneiss decrease. The change appears to be re- 
lated to the adamellite contact rather than the 
anorthosite, though the two are so intimately 
associated the possibility of anorthosite having 
produced the metamorphism cannot be ex- 
cluded. 

The reaction is expressed by the formula 


4(Mg, Fe)3Al2(SiO«)s + 6SiO2 + H.O — 


garnet quartz water 
H.(Mg, Fe)sAlsSi10037 + 8(Mg, Fe)SiO; 
cordierite hypersthene 
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The silica could be derived from quartz in these 
granitic gneisses or could be introduced with 
the water from the magma producing the meta- 
morphism. The reaction indicates a change from 
the amphibolite facies to the pyroxene hornfels 
facies. The other major constituents are stable 
in both facies. No other indications of contact 
metamorphism were noted in the garnet gneisses 
except possibly the formation of spinel associ- 
ated with sillimanite. Analyses 8, 9, and 10 of 
Table 6 show the composition of the garnet 
gneiss near the outer limit of the contact-meta- 
morphic zone. 

Possibly pyroxene in the gneisses near the 
anorthosite has developed because of a change 
in metamorphic grade accompanying the an- 
orthosite intrusion. In No. 7, Table 6, the mas- 
sive hornblende and biotite are unusually 
coarse-grained, suggesting they may be prophy- 
roblasts formed during cooling of the near-by 
anorthosite. 

Any contact metamorphism in the anortho- 
site must be caused by the adamellite since 
there is no other major intrusive in the region 
younger than the anorthosite. Biotite is more 
noticeable than usual for about a mile from the 
adamellite north of Tessiuyakhsoakh Bay. Un- 
der the microscope it is generally paler brown 
than the accessory biotite associated with black 
ore throughout the anorthosite. This might be 
a magnesian biotite derived from hypersthene 
by contact metamorphism. Very fine-grained 
parallelograms of this pale biotite disseminated 
through big primary plagioclase grains in the 
same rock may be the product of metamor- 
phism. 

Within a few yards of adamellite at some 
contacts pyroxene grains in anorthosite break 
down into dark aggregates of fine-grained ma- 
terial that appears to be hornblende and biotite. 
Occasionally residual pyroxene cores remain in 
these aggregates. The alteration seems to result 
from contact metamorphism, but it is not pres- 
ent at all contacts. Probably it was developed 
only where the anorthosite permitted pene- 
tration of solutions. 

Endomorphic changes in the adamellite are 
not prominent. In places there may be a slight 
concentration of dark minerals within inches of 
contacts with the walls or xenoliths. At a few 
contacts with anorthosite the finer-grained ada- 
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mellite along the walls and in apophyses ; ; 
slightly lower in dark minerals than the coarse, Fayali 


grained rock farther from the contact. and is 

of hyp 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS entiate 

eae 

Soon after the consolidation of anorthosit “A 
Ba 


which had been intruded as a highly viscoup, re 
mass into the basement gneiss complex, a la 

body of highly fluid adamellite magma intrudej sate 
both the anorthosite and adjacent gneiss. Thy we 
main mass of the adamellite was preceded byg Poe 
small amount of more basic magma which fornj f 
finer-grained marginal facies and dike rocks, vd , 

Both anorthosite and gneiss were extensivel 0 
fractured during the intrusion of the adamellite) ts 
and abundant inclusions and apophyses formed we 
The inclusions were disoriented, and some we : 
moved considerable distances. Absorption ¢ 
xenolithic material by the magma was nop 
prominent. 

Major movements in the magma had ce le alc 
by the time it was viscous enough to presery om 
gross structures. Only minor currents in th ae 
channels between inclusions and in apophysef — 
are indicated by flow structures and strained 
quartz or feldspar grains. Cooling was sufi 
ciently rapid to reduce the grain size of the rod 
at margins and in apophyses. 

The magma formed four mineral facies char 
acterized by the discontinuous reaction serie 
hypersthene, fayalite, hornblende, and biotite 
The bulk of the intrusive belongs to the hom: 
blende facies. In it plagioclase and K feldspar, 
generally showing microcline twinning, are pres} ; 
ent in about equal amounts; hornblende is the ; 
most prominent mafic; and fayalite and pyror} 
enes are unstable relics. The hypersthene facies prim 
occurs chiefly along the margins of the intrusive 7, 
and in near-by dikes. Plagioclase is more abun), 
dant than K feldspar in this facies, and the Kj ,,.. 
feldspar rarely shows microcline twinning. B ror 
Clinopyroxene is more abundant than hyper§ ;,,, 
sthene, and fayalite is rare. The fayalite facies) ,..,, 
occurs both marginally and in the interior lp 
the intrusive. The amount of rock of this rabl 
facies and its position in the series is uncertail.§ , Dp 
Abundant calcic plagioclase and absence df .. 
microcline twinning in some rocks indicate they 
formed early. In other rocks the proportion of 
K feldspar is high, suggesting later consolida- 
tion, but microcline twinning is not prominent 
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Fayalite is subordinate to other mafic minerals 
and is not accompanied by significant amounts 
of hypersthene. The biotite facies is a late differ- 
entiate with transgressive relations toward the 
_Pother facies, and in places is pegmatitic. Almost 
Tall K feldspar shows microcline twinning, and 
rocks with a high proportion of plagioclase 
“among the feldspars are less common than in 
“* the other facies. The rocks are very leucocratic, 
* and biotite is the only important dark mineral. 
| Interpenetrations of plagioclase and K feld- 
| spar that have the same optical orientation are 
‘abundant in the interior of the adamellite body. 
“They form large crystals that suggest pheno- 

crysts, but their outlines, though blocky, are 
anhedral and poorly defined. Details of the in- 
Ttergrowth indicate replacement of plagioclase 
} by K feldspar. Quartz forms lobate to spherical 
‘grins that cut deeply into the feldspars and 
dark minerals. Small irregularly rounded grains 
“? lie along boundary planes, and many groups of 
Pthem have uniform optic orientation. Their 
{forms often resemble distorted drops of a vis- 
jcous fluid. Details of texture indicate that 
quartz has replaced other minerals. The major 
rations between plagioclase, K feldspar, and 
quartz are the result of primary crystallization 
fom magma with essentially the composition 
of the present rocks. Before the temperature 
‘had fallen far below that at which consolidation 
vas completed the primary textures were modi- 
fed by solution at points of minimum stability 
_ | aid redeposition at points of maximum stabil- 

‘ity, thus producing the details of texture that 
» indicate replacement. In the finer-grained mar- 
} ginal rocks chilling prevented formation of the 
primary intergrowths and deuteric movements. 
There the textures are more normal. 

Massive hornblende formed by reaction be- 
tween pyroxene and magma. The simultaneous 
growth of other minerals so interfered with its 
form that it developed a diffusely poikilitic 
texture. 

The rocks invaded by the adamellite are a 
gabbro facies of anorthosite containing olivine, 
4 purer anorthosite containing chatoyant pla- 
gioclase, variable dioritic and tonalitic gneisses 
containing both pyroxene and hornblende, and 
pale garnet-biotite gneisses of sedimentary 
origin, 

The chief contact-metamorphic effect of the 
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adamellite is the transformation of garnet in 
the sedimentary gneiss into a symplektite of 
cordierite and hypersthene, indicating a change 
of metamorphic facies from the amphibolite 
facies to the pyroxene hornfels facies. 

Diabase dikes are the only intrusives younger 
than the adamellite complex, and they are less 
numerous in it than in the older rocks. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES 


Table 7 shows chemical analyses and norms 
of three mineral facies from the adamellite in- 
trusive. The analyses were made after the 
paper was completed so that discussion of them 
cannot be integrated with it. 

Analysis 1 represents typical material from 
the hornblende facies well within the adamel- 
lite body. The material selected for analysis 
was sound and fresh, but the sample submitted 
was scarcely sufficient on the basis of the maxi- 
mum grain size. 

Analysis 2 represents fresh, sound material 
characteristic of the biotite facies of the 
adamellite. 

The rock for analysis 3 was selected to rep- 
resent the fayalite facies of the adamellite 
despite uncertain field relations, because other 
specimens containing more fayalite were not 
fresh enough for analysis. Even this specimen is 
slightly brown-stained, but the thin section 
shows very little indication of weathering. The 
low water content shown by the analysis indi- 
cates only slight weathering. 

The rock for analysis 4 was selected to rep- 
resent the fayalite facies as it occurs in the 
marginal zone of the adamellite intrusive 
though the content of fayalite and other mafics 
is lower than usual. The degree of weathering 
is about the same as that of the rock for analysis 
3. The fayalite is slightly altered, but the alter- 
ation appears to be of a more fundamental 
nature than surface weathering, and might be 
deuteric. 

No material was selected to represent the 
hypersthene facies of the intrusive because 
suitable material for analysis is not available, 
and because the petrographic characteristics 
of the facies are so variable that no specimen 
can be considered representative of the facies, 
nor of any large volume of rock. 

The comparison of norms and modes of the 
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TABLE 7.—CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF ROCKS FROM ADAMELLITE INTRUSIVE WITH Norms 
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Mol. % An in normative Simi 
“Ean 34 18 45 32 is in a 
Mol. % An in modal plag.... 15 15-5 27 22 iprincg 
existed 
1. Specimen 2-747, adamellite, from Pitsiulaksit Island, southeast point. Lat. 55° 59.5’ N., Long. 61° large-s 
14.6’ W. Modal analysis given as No. 8, Table 1. Weight of sample 212 g. Maximum grain 4.5 mm. analys 
2. Specimen 2-923, leucoadamellite with accessory biotite, from point east of Brown Bight, Lat. 56° ¥ th ¢ 
13.0’ N., Long. 61° 37.3’ W. Modal analysis given as No. 5, Table 2. Weight of sample 130 g. Maximum ae 


grain 2.5 mm. 

3. Specimen 2-329, fayalite-clinopyroxene-hornblende adamellite from Cape Uivakh, Lat. 56° 13.8’ N., 
Long. 61° 20.0’ W. Modal analysis given as No. 2, Table 3. Weight of sample 339 g. Maximum grain 2.5 
mm. 

4. Specimen 2-909, granite with accessory hornblende and fayalite, from north of Sangmiyokh Khik- 
kertaluk Island, Lat. 56° 18.0’ N., Long. 61° 51.9’ W. Modal analysis given as No. 7, Table 3. Weight of 
sample 108 g. Maximum grain 1.1 mm. 
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REFERENCES CITED 


analyzed rocks is quite satisfactory. Quartz, 
“total feldspars, and total mafics agree closely. 
‘The excess of modal K feldspar in every anal- 
ysis probably gives a measure of the amount of 
D perthitic plagioclase intergrown with the K 
feldspar in the rock. 
’ The lack of correspondence between the 
) molecular percentage of anorthite in the nor- 
B © mative and modal plagioclase is the most per- 
® plexing discrepancy. In every case the norma- 
“tive plagioclase is considerably more calcic. 
"Bowen (1928, p. 141-142) points out that the 
peste content of the normative plagioclase 
“tends to be higher than that of modal plagio- 
"clase because the alumina of modal augite will 
e be calculated as anorthite in the norm. Horn- 
* blende and biotite will have the same effect and 
are present in all the rocks analyzed. However, 
‘the same argument demonstrates that total 
‘normative plagioclase should be correspond- 
ingly higher than modal plagioclase. Such an 
excess occurs only in analyses 1 and 4, and it 
isnot large enough to account for the excess of 
anorthite in the normative plagioclase. The 
composition of the modal plagioclase is derived 
from refractive-index determinations on cleav- 
age fragments in index oils using white light. 
Results appear to be reproducible within 5 per 
cent An. Possibly the plagioclase index is 
slightly reduced by isomorphous K feldspar. 
| Considering that the main body of this paper 
was written without benefit of the chemical 
analyses, the conclusions reached are quite 
satisfactorily in agreement with those to be 
derived from the analyses. The high soda: 
potash ratio, particularly in analyses 1 and 3, 
isin accordance with the classification of the 
intusive as adamellitic. 
} Similarity of analyses 1, 2, and 4 to rhyolites 
is in agreement with the conclusion that the 
principal rocks of the adamellite series have 
ested as magmas and were not formed by 
large-scale metasomatism. The resemblance of 
alysis 2 to analyses of aplite accords well 
with the conclusion that it is a late differen- 
tate of the adamellite magma. The lampro- 
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phyric affinities of analysis 3 suggests it may 
be a complementary basic differentiate of the 


magma. 
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PLAGIOCLASE SILICA 


By R. C. Emmons 


The writer reported (Emmons, 1953, Chapter Analysis of plagioclase FD 109 (R1316) 
2) 32 chemical analyses of plagioclase feldspar, New analysis by the Rock Analysis Laboratory, 
'5 of which, supplied by Dr. C. S. Ross, are University of Minnesota; old analysis by L. C. 
| specimens from pegmatites, veins, and similar Peck 

















‘environments. The other 27 samples were | 

‘obtained from common rocks by separation. a = 
‘Hence, two quite different environments are SiO 49.04 | 48.74 
p represented. The analyses of Ross’ samples, AleOs 32.17. | 32.85 

| mde by Dr. R. D. Stevens, show a slight FeO; 33 | 31 
\ deficiency of silica, and those by L. C. Peck FeO 10 09 
show @ corresponding excess of silica. Both MgO .08 | .13 
departures from the ideal were interpreted as a CaO 15.44 | 15.45 

i relection of their geologic environments. NazO 2.49 | 2.36 
However, Dr. S. S. Goldich of the Rock K:O AD | -19 
Analysis Laboratory felt that a check should H,0+ 120 | -10 

be made since the values were being used i Qo = 
interpretatively, and he and his staff reanalyzed . : ‘ 

_one of the samples. The analyses, reproduced 100.01 | 100.27 

here, effectively confirm the high silica content 

of the feldspar. Apparently there is a tendency Reference Cited 

% 1" piagincinne : ‘ Ge on ng erode Emmons, R. C., Editor, 1953, Selected petrogenic 
adight excess of silica, possibly for the reasons relationships of plagioclase: Geol. Soc. America 
gven (Emmons, 1953, p. 15). These analyses Mem. 52, 142 p. 

are of sample No. 26 (FD109). Univ. oF WIscoNsIN, MADISON, WIS. 
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